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World Organization—the Next Step 


United Nations * World Federation « Atlantic Union * World Constitution 


AAUW has long supported the ideal of world organization. Today the mounting 
tensions of the cold war, the ominous realignments forming in the Far East, the 
fantastic destructiveness of the hydrogen bomb, all underscore the urgent need to 
redouble our efforts to bring this ideal to reality. For only an effective world organi- 
zation can meet today’s threats to international stability and peace. 

Many of us are confused by alternative proposals advanced by thoughtful architects 
of plans for attaining world order. For comparison and analysis, you will find in the 
following pages brief summaries of the most-discussed proposals, and a statement of 
the AAUW position. We are grateful to the spokesmen for these different plans who, 
through their understanding cooperation, have made this symposium possible: Ben- 
jamin A. Cohen, Assistant Secretary General for Public Information, U. N.; Cord 
Meyer, Jr., chairman, Executive Committee, United World Federalists; Clarence K. 
Streit, president, Federal Union, and member of the Board of the Atlantic Union 
Committee; Elisabeth Mann Borgese, editor of Common Cause, Journal of One World; 
and Anne Gary Pannell, Dean, Goucher College, and member of the AAUW Inter- 


national Relations Committee. 


The Moral Power of the United Nations 


BY BENJAMIN A. COHEN 


The most significant development of the 
United Nations in the first four years of 
its operating life is the continued growth, 
against a background of ideological con- 
troversy which frequently hampers the 
full efficacy of Charter provisions, of the 
power of moral suasion. 

Those who framed the Charter at San 
Francisco thought that the one great 
weakness of the League of Nations to be 
avoided was the lack of enforcement ma- 
chinery. They reasoned that an interna- 
tional community of nations should be 
built up with institutions similar to the 
ones evolved as essential, over a long 
period of time, for the governance of a 
national community: that is, that to- 
gether with a judiciary and an executive 


organ there should exist a police power to 
implement their decisions and see to it 
that they were carried out by any party 
concerned in an action. 

They did not pursue their concern with 
analogy to the point of providing for a 
law-making organ, somewhat like a par- 
liament; and they carefully refrained from 
endowing the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Trus- 
teeship Council with any other power than 
that of recommendation. Of all the princi- 
pal organs, the Security Council received 
authority to decide issues and to dictate 
actions, although within limited terms of 
reference and the restriction of the so- 
called veto. The International Court of 
Justice also was given the power to ad- 
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judicate certain issues of international 
concern, restricted by the requirement for 
the voluntary acceptance of the clause of 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

Such a structure was based upon the 
assumption that the contracting powers 
would continue to act with some sem- 
blance of their wartime unanimity in their 
efforts to maintain international peace 
and security and to promote higher stand- 
ards of living, greater social progress, and 
larger freedoms. It was felt that upon the 
foundation of unanimity of purpose, 
recommendations would be tantamount 
to positive agreements, which all states 
could consider as binding upon them- 
selves. The police power thus became a 
means to force compliance by the few 
recalcitrants who might be courageous 
enough to defy such decisions, and to deal 
with serious disturbances of international 
conviviality by any state. 

The ideological controversy raging out- 
side the United Nations has largely wiped 
out the spirit of unanimity which made 
victory of the common enemy possible 
in the last world war; it has disrupted 
reciprocal trust and thereby contributed 
to deepen the differences of opinion on 
matters such as the creation of the inter- 
national police force, the control of 
atomic energy, and the limitation and 
regulation of conventional armaments. 
The power of coaction and compulsion 
has remained a mere blueprint, while the 
organization has been forced to face inter- 
national controversies threatening the 


From U. 


BY CORD MEYER, JR. 


Behind one international crisis after an- 
other, the facts are these. The world is 
divided by a mounting rivalry for arms 
and allies between the United States and 
the USSR. The basic conflict between 
East and West is accentuated by the fear 
each has that the other may gain military 
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worldwide maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 

Fortunately, the U.N. Charter also 
contains provisions for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, which it 
has been possible to utilize with unfore- 
seen effectiveness, due to the fact that the 
processes of persuasion, good offices, in- 
terposition, and mediation have had a 
constantly growing measure of support 
from public opinion everywhere. 

Such support is the consequence of 
mankind’s rebellion against war and the 
procedures which lead to armed conflict. 
In the mind of peoples everywhere there 
has grown the conviction that while na- 
tional interests may clash, they cannot be 
permanently reconciled through war, 
that is, the forced imposition by a vic- 
torious party of a unilateral view or pol- 
icy. The tragically destructive results of 
global war, now made more frightening 
by atom, hydrogen, and biological bombs, 
lend substance to the belief that only 
agreed settlements can be durable and 
just. 

It is the application of this moral 
power, entrusted to the United Nations 
by the peoples of the world, that has re- 
placed, advantageously, the police power. 
I submit that such a development is one 
of the great achievements of the United 
Nations, because in practice all political 
issues brought before that organization 
have been successfully handled and the 
peace of the world has been preserved 
without surrender of justice or equity. 


N. to World Federation | 


superiority and commit aggression. Each 
advantage gained or lost increases the 
tension. The cold war to win strategic 
areas, allies, and the minds of men grows 
warmer and warmer, and the struggle 
enters a new and more dangerous pha* 
now that the development of the tt 
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mendously destructive hydrogen bomb 
has become a real possibility. 

No one will disagree that we must meet 
the current international crises as best 
we can with what we have. We must use 
the machinery of the United Nations to 
cope with immediate problems that will 
not wait. We must support U.N. efforts 
to improve world conditions of health 
and welfare, and sustain its long-range 
programs to identify and overcome the 
root causes of aggression. 

But this is not enough. We must give 
the United Nations the power through 
enforceable law to prevent both war and 
preparation for war. The moral effect of 
world opinion is a powerful force, but un- 
less it is backed by an institutional struc- 
ture sufficiently strong to compel a peace- 
ful adjudication of differences and prevent 
an appeal to violence, it is most un- 
likely that world opinion alone can pre- 
vent the arms race from exploding into 
armed conflict. 

United World Federalists advocates 
the transformation of the United Nations, 
through amendment of its Charter, from 
a league of fully sovereign states into a 
world federal government with powers 
limited, but adequate to assure peace. 
This transformation is necessary because 
so long as we have armed sovereign na- 
tions they can be coerced into abiding by 
treaties only through war itself, through 
foree of arms against a whole people. 
War can be prevented only by a world 
federation with laws which are applicable 
to individuals, that can be enforced peace- 
ably and justly against the guilty alone 
by means of a world police force and a 
system of world courts. 

Such a federation would require a 
world legislature, perhaps derived from 
the U.N. General Assembly, with repre- 
sentation determined upon a compromise 
formula recognizing the relative power of 
the member states, but not based on 
population alone. This federation would 
require also an executive body, perhaps de- 
rived from the Security Council, respon- 
sible to the legislature, and operating 


without a veto. A system of world courts 
with compulsory jurisdiction over individ- 
uals as well as national governments in 
those matters within its competence 
would have to be provided, perhaps by an 
expansion of the present World Court. 

As a minimum, this federation should 
have the following powers: to prohibit 
possession by any nation of armaments 
and forces beyond an approved level re- 
quired for internal policing; to control 
the dangerous aspects of atomic energy 
and other scientific developments easily 
diverted to mass destruction; to raise de- 
pendable revenue through direct taxa- 
tion; and to maintain such world inspec- 
tion, police, and armed forces as may be 
necessary to enforce world law and pro- 
vide world security. 

All powers not expressly delegated to 
the world federal government should be 
reserved to the nations and their peoples, 
thus leaving each nation its own domestic 
political, economic, social, and religious 
institutions. 

A world constitution should include a 
bill of rights assuring equal and adequate 
protection from arbitrary authority to 
persons affected by the constitution and 
laws of the world federal government, 
and a reasonable provision for amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

An immediate declaration on the part 
of the United States Government that 
transformation of the United Nations 
into a limited world federation open to all 
nations is the fundamental objective of 
U. S. foreign policy is the first step. This 
would have to be followed by extensive 
consultations with other member gov- 
ernments to assess the amount and kind 
of agreement which could be reached. On 
the basis of understandings with a large 
majority of the U.N. member nations, a 
U.N. Charter Review Conference could 
be convened under Article 109 for the 
purpose of making this proposal to all na- 
tions, and every effort should be made to 
get universal agreement to it. 

A partial federation within the present 
U.N. structure should be resorted to only 
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if exhaustive efforts to get universal agree- 
ment fail. Such a partial federation could 
be successful in preserving peace only if it 
succeeded in obtaining by voluntary con- 
sent the membership of those nations 
which initially chose to remain outside. 
A partial federation would have to be 
armed in its own defense until such time 
as all nations were included. 

It may seem easier to initiate a federal 
solution to the problem of war with our 
friends than with our potential enemies, 
but a peace plan with friendly nations 
alone can be nothing but a further threat 
which will be matched in kind. Security 
for either side is possible only when the 
conflicting interests are contained to- 


gether within a system of law that effec. 
tively prohibits a resort to war as a means 
of settling these real differences. 

Whether a majority of the American 
people and of their elected representatives 
can be persuaded in time to propose and 
accept the transformation of the U.N. 
into a federation is still an open question. 
But the fact that 22 Senators and 104 
Representatives have introduced concur- 
rent resolutions in the Congress calling 
for this step is an encouraging indication 
that the people are waking to the dangers 
they face if law cannot be substituted for 
force as a means of settling the disputes 
that must inevitably occur between 
nations. 


A Constitution for World Government 


BY ELISABETH MANN BORGESE 


The Committee to Frame a World Con- 
stitution was established, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, immediately after the 
explosion at Hiroshima, August 1945. Un- 
der the leadership of Chancellor Hutchins, 
president of the Committee, and G. A. 
Borgese, secretary general, its eleven 
members (most of them of the University 
of Chicago) met at regular intervals, as- 
sembled research documents; issued a 
monthly report, Common Cause, and re- 
leased in March 1948 the Preliminary 
Draft of a World Constitution. The draft 
was widely reviewed, hailed as “perhaps 
the most important document of our 
time” (Saturday Review of Literature), 
decried as a “monstrosity” by Ely Cul- 
bertson. It has been reprinted, and 
translated into half a dozen languages. 

In 1948 the Committee joined the in- 
ternational World Movement for World 
Federal Government, became the nucleus 
of the Movement’s Commission Consti- 
tutionelle, which has assumed the task of 
coordinating work being done in any 
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part of the world on world constitutional 
questions, or proposals for reforming and 
strengthening the United Nations. 
While it obviously never was the ambi- 
tion of the Committee’s to write the world 
constitution, the members were just as far 
from considering their task as an aca- 
demic exercise. The work was based on 
several assumptions which can be further 
reduced to one tenet: It is impossible to 
separate the means from the end. There 
can be no progress toward world gov- 
ernment along political lines so long as 
world government, remains undefined. 
The Preliminary Draft of a World Con- 


stitution was prepared in order to bring 


world government down from the clouds | 


of generalities, and embody it in a struc 
ture of positive law. 

The timidity of those who merely want 
for themselves security from atomic 
super-atomic destruction did not look to 
the Committee much like the conquerilg 
faith necessary to unite the world. Other 
people are not so vitally interested 
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American security as in ending famines, 
colonial domination, and racial discrim- 
ination. A world program which does not 
take into account these points will be 
little convincing to the people of Asia 
and Africa. On the other hand, pure 
idealism, aloof from the alignments of 
real forces, would be of no avail. While 
being ethically uncompromising, a consti- 
tution for the world must reflect a balance 
of forces and interests. 

The problem of representation may 
serve as an example. Parliament, in a 
democratic world state, should be elected 
by the people of the world, with universal 
suffrage and representation strictly in 
proportion to numbers in the population. 
“One man, one vote” is a basic principle 
evolved through centuries of political 
struggle and progress. But a parliament 
composed of representatives so elected 
would consist of, say, 140 Americans as 
compared with 450 Chinese and almost 
as many Indians; of 40 Frenchmen as 
against 200 Russians, and so on. It would 
not reflect reality; and even if such a 
system were accepted, it would not work. 

The Committee proposed a novel but 
simple way out of this dilemma. Under 
this plan, each country is entitled to elect 
one delegate per million inhabitants. The 
2,200 delegates so elected constitute an 
electoral body called the Federal Con- 
vention. The Federal Convention then 
subdivides into nine electoral colleges 
“according to the nine societies of kindred 
nations and cultures, or regions wherefrom 
its members derive their power.” ! 

Each of the nine electoral colleges then 
nominates 27 candidates for the Legisla- 
ture; whereupon the Federal Convention, 
reunited in plenary session, elects from 
those lists nine Councilors for each region. 


‘The regions are: Europe; the English- 
speaking nations (Atlantis); Russia and her 
associates (Eurasia); India; China, Japan, 
Korea (Asia Minor); Indochina, Indonesia 
with the Mid- and South-Pacific Islands 
(Austrasia) ; Latin America (Columbia); the 
Near and Middle East (Afrasia); Africa, south 
of the Sahara, with or without the Union of 
South Africa (Africa). 


To keep the situation more flexible, 18 
additional Councilors are elected at large. 

The Legislature thus elected is work- 
ably small and fairly balanced among the 
races and fortunes. The Legislature as a 
whole is finally elected by the Fed- 
eral Convention (where representation 
is strictly proportionate to population) 
as a whole, so that, in the last instance, 
each Chinese and each German, each 
African Negro and each American white, 
has exactly the same share in the election. 

The constitutional Grant of Powers to 
the World Government, the composition 
of the federal Supreme Court, the provi- 
sions for the federal Armed Forces, would 
reveal the same basic principles: no com- 
promise with justice; yet no evasion from 
the world of reality.” 

Written for the whole world, the Draft 
of the Constitution tries to find a syn- 
thesis of all higher systems and creeds. 
There is Christianity and there is Hindu- 
ism; there is free enterprise and there is 
socialism and economic planning. There 
are democracy and elite. The inspiration 
behind it all may be defined as Social 
Humanism. 

If the world federalist movement as a 
whole would consent to “spell out” world 
government in just and acceptable terms, 
it would become much more difficult for 
Russia to insist on her present negative 
attitude. But suppose that Russia were so 
obstinate as to cling to her preconcep- 
tions: on a platform of civil, political, and 
economic rights, and of a fair voting sys- 
tem guaranteeing to every country its 
share in guarding the peace and shaping 
the common progress, we would have 
the world with us. Russia’s advance in 
the colored world might be halted, 
though at the twelfth hour. And more of 
the satellites might have their say. There 
is no reason why Russia should not change 
her mind under such circumstances. She 
has changed it before. 


?For an extensive discussion of the Pre- 
liminary Draft, see Common Cause, a Journal 
of One World, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Lllinois. 
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A Federal Union of Democratic Peoples 


BY CLARENCE K. STREIT 


Federal Union, Inc., is an educational or- 
ganization aiming to “‘promote education 
in the basic principles of Federal Union as 
exemplified in the Constitution of the 
United States with a view to attaining 
world order by a Federal Union of Dem- 
ocratic Peoples.” It teaches: (1) individ- 
ual liberty is the key to peace and must 
form the basis of any world government; 
(2) universal free world government can 
be achieved only gradually, and without 
war only if the freest peoples begin it by 
federating now in a Union of the Free. 

Federal Unionists concentrate on this 
first step, leaving to this nucleus world 
government the duty of achieving uni- 
versality by extending its principles to 
others. They hold that democratic feder- 
ation involves no surrender of sovereignty, 
since democracies lodge sovereignty in 
the citizens, who would merely transfer to 
their new Union representatives certain 
powers they now delegate to their na- 
tional representatives. 

To translate these Federal Union prin- 
ciples into concrete Congressional action, 
the Atlantic Union Committee wants 
Congress to invite the other democratic 
sponsors of the Atlantic Pact — Canada, 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Lux- 
embourg — to meet with American dele- 
gates “in a Federal Convention to explore 
how far their peoples, and other democ- 
racies whom the convention may invite to 
send delegates, can apply between them, 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, the principles of free federal union.” 

It holds much could be gained by this 
exploration and nothing lost, since (1) 
the delegates to such a convention would 
agree to Union only where their citizens 
would gain thereby, and would maintain 
their independent national governments 
in all other fields, and (2) no constitution 
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they framed could take effect until their 
people agreed to it, too. 

The formation of an Atlantic Union is 
the next logical step after the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

Two catastrophic wars should be enough 
to prove that the democracies must stand 
together. Divided, they encourage an ag- 
gressive power to think it can take over 
the world, nation by nation. The democ- 
racies took the right track with Bretton 
Woods, the British Loan, the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, Benelux, 
the Atlantic Pact. But they need to be 
more farseeing, more daring now. 

The United Nations, for all its many 
services to peace, is helpless in a conflict 
between major powers. Moreover, it is 
completely inadequate to deal with the 
cold war, which is insidious in nature, bor- 
ing from within. As Congress was told by 
Mr. Will Clayton, the cold war is an effort 
by the Kremlin to take over nations from 
within through the Communist party. 
That is a domestic affair, one where the 
U.N. cannot enter, even were there no 
veto. The democracies can lose this cold 
war without a shot being fired, by suffer- 
ing economic collapse. The Kremlin is 
waiting for that. To win it, as Mr. Clay- 
ton contends, the democracies must pro- 
duce at less cost; “the world’s productive 
capacities can be released only by striking 
off the shackles of economic nationalism 
and by reducing armaments. This calls 
for an economic merger of the democra- 
cies.” 

By federating along the broad lines of 
the U. S. Constitution, the Atlantic de- 
mocracies can enjoy the advantages that 
have made the United States the most 
prosperous country in the world: a wider 
trading area unhampered by tariffs, 4 
common currency, and a Union citizen 
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ship in addition to their national citizen- 
ship. 

By federating their military strength, 
the Atlantic democracies could reduce 
their heavy taxes and yet gain such pre- 
ponderance of strength that no combina- 
tion of outside powers would dare attack. 
To quote former War Secretary Patterson: 


A union of democracies will convince the 
Kremlin that the democracies mean business. 
The Kremlin will immediately see that the 
creation of a federal defense force for a union 
of nations would be far stronger than any 
staff agreements between separate nations, 
yet nothing could be more in the spirit of 
peace than for some of the United Nations to 
reach the ultimate degree of understanding 
called for in the formation of a federal union 
by mutual consent. The calling of a federal 
convention of Atlantic nations to discuss 
union would immeasurably strengthen the 
United Nations. 


The Atlantic Union resolution requires 
no change in the U.N. Charter. Hence 
it could not be vetoed by Stalin, nor 
would it run the risk of destroying the 
U.N. by precipitating bitter debate, as 
would any Charter amendment. 

Atlantic Union, far from being exclu- 
sive, holds out the promise of freedom 
and membership to all. As Justice Rob- 
erts has said: 


Our ultimate goal of course is world federa- 
tion, but obviously the way to start world 
federation is to get the civilized peoples who 
recognize individual liberty under law, to get 
together first. When it is demonstrated that 
that sort of a union can work, it can be spread. 


Atlantic Union is the first possible 
step to get what we must have eventually 
to insure peace on this earth — a world 
government of free people. 


AAUW’s Position —Continue Building 


BY ANNE GARY PANNELL 


Point 10 of the AAUW Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1949-51, as adopted in conven- 
tion at Seattle, provides for support of 
“Effective United States participation in 
the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies.” 

This legislative item is closely related 
to the resolutions adopted by the Seattle 
meeting, which set down principles de- 
signed to guide the American Association 
of University Women toward study and 
action in “Crossing New Frontiers.” 


The resolution on international relations 
stated: 


Moving forward from the stands taken in 
wartime, looking to the erection of a viable 
international order, and keenly aware of the 
Present dangers of a divided world, we re- 
affirm our belief in the methods of inter- 
national cooperation, as exemplified in the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and other related 


agencies, seeing in them, and the people’s 
support of them in this growing period, the 
principal hope of survival and integration of 
the civilized world. 


Thus the Association at Seattle con- 
solidated its position, declaring that, in 
spite of the fact that the standing of the 
United Nations has been prejudiced by 
the controversies which so deplorably 
divide the world, the United Nations is 
the only alternative to international an- 
archy. 

The work of the United Nations has, 
directly or indirectly, brought about a 
steadily growing area of effective interna- 
tional cooperation in all matters of com- 
mon interest to the peoples of the world. 
Increasingly, they realize that there are 
stronger reasons for world cooperation 
than avoidance of war. The four-year rec- 
ord of the United Nations is a good rec- 
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ord. In Indonesia in 1947 the Security 
Council stopped Dutch military action 
and finally brought about the recognition 
of independence. In Palestine the General 
Assembly won two truces. In Kashmir 
the Security Council mediators obtained 
an Indian-Pakistan truce. In older trou- 
ble spots the Security Council prodded 
Soviet troops to move out of Iran and 
British and French troops to quit Syria 
and Lebanon. Britain’s dispute with Al- 
bania over the Corfu Channel mine dis- 
aster wound up with an International 
Court of Justice judgment holding Al- 
bania legally responsible. The Berlin 
blockade ended after negotiations among 
Big Four United Nations delegates. Fur- 
thermore, a hearing was gained for Mi- 
chael Scott to present the terrible plight 
of natives in Southwest Africa. 

Present-day movements to scrap the 
Charter of the United Nations place too 
much weight on the possibility of bring- 
ing about peace by strong regional com- 
mitments such as the Atlantic Pact. This 
movement might be dangerous to the 
achievement of a permanent and peaceful 
world order. Such regional, and particu- 
larly military, developments if carried to 
their logical conclusion could crystallize 
and formalize the division of the world 
into two great opposing camps. 

Wide discussion of possible improve- 
ment and strengthening of the United 
Nations is healthful, but it would be a sad 
mistake to demand the impossible in the 
way of change and so wreck what we now 
have. Any scrapping or drastic modifica- 
tion of the present U.N. Charter will tend 
to produce ultimate weakness, and lessen 
the chances for future world government. 
It is far better to have the Russians pres- 
ent as they are in the United Nations, 
where American and Russian delegates 
meet face to face, even if they do shout 
at each other across a table. A new and 
more powerful regional union would, by 
its very terms, exclude Russia as a mem- 
ber. 

Although we do not, at present, enjoy 
the friendship of Russia, this fact in itself 
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constitutes no actual hindrance to the 
maintenance of world stability. We must 
discard the idea that it is necessary to 
choose between a close alliance or bitter 
enmity with other nations. It is a terrible 
mistake to look on war as the inevitable 
end of our present mistrusts and divided 
opinions. 

Those who prefer another type of world 
federation to the present United Nations 
might well ponder the political problem 
involved. It is certain that deep antag- 
onisms are the enemy of all democratic 
forms of government, for unity on most, 
or all, fundamental questions is essential 
if the compromises necessary for govern- 
ment by consent are to be achieved. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, in his Notes Towards the Defi- 
nition of Culture, takes up the nature of 
cultural unity and diversity, and points 
out that — 


the investigation of a possible world culture 
should be of particular interest to those who 
champion any of the various schemes for world 
federation, or for a world government; for, 
obviously, so long as there exist cultures which 
are beyond some point antagonistic to each 
other, antagonistic to the point of irreconcil- 
ability, all attempts at politico-economic uni- 
fication will be in vain . . . zealots of world 
government seem to me sometimes to assume, 
unconsciously, that their unity of organization 
has an absolute value, and that if differences 
between cultures stand in the way, these must 
be abolished. If these zealots are of the 
humanitarian type, they will assume that this 
process will take place, naturally and pain- 
lessly: they may, without knowing it, take for 
granted that the final world-culture will be 
simply an extension of that to which they 
belong themselves. Our Russian friends, who 
are more realistic, if not in the long run any 
more practical, are much more conscious of 
irreconcilability between cultures; and appear 
to hold the view that any culture incompatible 
with their own should be forcibly uprooted.' 


There is no intermission in history while 
statesmen take time out to blueprint per- 
fect documents. It is far better to start 
from the minimum of agreement which 


1 Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 
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we now have and endeavor to improve it 
to the utmost than to try to substitute 
other forms of alliance. The supporters 
of the various types of world government 
schemes like the United World Federal- 
ists, the Committee to frame a World 
Constitution, and the Atlantic Union 
Committee, rarely turn their attention to 
political realities. In a world tragically 
torn by ideological conflict, they offer no 
suggestions as to how states, particularly 
Russia, can be induced to give up the 


powers of decision over areas of govern- 
ment which they consider essential to 
existence in a hostile world. 

Constitutions can be written but they 
cannot be put into force without the will. 
The United Nations, therefore, must be 
strengthened. As it grows in power and 
authority based upon the sincere desire of 
the peoples of the world for peace, se- 
curity, and social and economic advance- 
ment, then and then only can lasting 
peace be achieved. 





MUNITIONS, by David Smith 


Detail from preliminary pen-and-ink sketch for exhibition program 
Medals of Dishonor. 1937. 
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Women in Germany Today 


BY SARA E. SOUTHALL 


The future status of women in Germany 
is, of course, inextricably tied with the 
political future of Germany itself, which 
is impossible to foresee at this time. It is 
only possible to look at German women 
today, understand the laws and mores 
that are responsible for their present 
status, and detect any trends that may 
be appearing to alter it. There are faint 
signs of change, but it would be only 
wishful thinking to assume it to be more 
than the flicker of a candle in the dark. 

Let me hasten to say that the assign- 
ment that Pauline Newman, an Execu- 
tive of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and I undertook in the 
summer and fall of 1949 at the request of 
Military Government was limited to the 
status of women in German industry and 
trade unions. The reason for this study 
appeared to be the concern of Military 
Government and many Germans with the 
large preponderance of women in the 
German population and what was going 
to happen to them. 

I shall first attempt to outline, briefly, 
the methods we used in getting the infor- 


Sara E. Southall holds a B.S. degree from 
Vanderbilt University. She studied social service 
administration at Chicago, living for some years 
at Hull House, and was engaged in personnel 
work for 28 years with the International Har- 
vester Company. During the war, she was ad- 
viser to the War Manpower Commission on 
women’s wartime problems in industry, and 
worked for two years with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices. Her book, 
Industry’s Unfinished Business, written on a 
Rosenwald grant, has to do with integration of 
minority groups in industry; it will be published 
this spring. Miss Southall’s assignment in 
Germany was carried out with Pauline Newman, 
director of the New York Health Center of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
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mation to complete the assignment, some 
of our general conclusions, and then as a 
by-product, some personal observations. 
The project was jointly sponsored by the 
Labor Affairs and Women’s Affairs Sec- 
tion of Military Government. With this 
sponsorship, we felt we should get all the 
information possible in the field of the 
assignment but also learn as much as we 
could of the problems of women outside 
industry and trade unions. 


Avrer consultation with Military Gov- 
ernment officials, men and women in 
the trade union movement, and a few 
employers, we decided to set up con- 
ferences in Frankfort, Stuttgart, Niir- 
berg, Berlin, Munich, Darmstadt, and 
Kassel. These conferences would include 
in one session employers (and any women 
in executive positions) who employed 
considerable numbers of women, and in 
another session trade unionists, especially 
women active in local plants. The indus- 
tries represented included shoe, electrical, 
clothing, all branches of textile, camera 
manufacturing, chemicals, locomotive and 
foundry operations. In order that the 
information we gathered could be uni- 
formly correlated, we worked out a ques- 
tionnaire which was given to each person 
in the conference, with certain basic i- 
formation as to the number of women in 
the organization, the number who be- 
longed to trade unions, the number mar- 
ried or single, and those having family 
responsibilities. Then we developed an 
agenda to follow, which we _ thought 
would bring out all the problems women 
were experiencing and be _ provocative. 
We decided to use the non-direct approach 
in the conferences in order to get as much 
participation from the group as possible. 
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In addition to the conferences, we vis- 
ited two or three factories in each of these 
communities to get a first-hand impres- 
sion of employer attitudes, women’s atti- 
tudes, and general working conditions. 
We also attempted to meet women lead- 
ers in other fields in the community, and 
conferred with local officials in school and 
other civil service classifications. We held 
no prearranged conferences outside the 
American Zone, but we did spend a week 
in the British Zone with officials there to 
assure ourselves that the problems were 
similar in both zones. 


As A result of these conferences, hous- 
ing emerged as the number one problem 
for all women workers. If one has been in 
the bombed cities, this is an obvious con- 
clusion. Many women have to live in 
overcrowded conditions in the small vil- 
lages and rural areas and spend an exces- 
sive amount of time in travel to and from 
work. Perhaps inadequate transportation 
would be the number two problem. Num- 
ber three was the relation of prices to the 
wage scale. It is obvious that women’s 
wages cover only the minimum living re- 
quirements. Any money that is spent for 
necessary replacement of household goods 
and equipment requires the earnings of 
more than one person in the family. Resi- 
dential housing, except in a few cities, in 
Germany has not been the number one 
objective. The first objective was to throw 
all resources into restoring factories so 
that people could get to work. 

As we developed the discussion of these 
problems, it was extremely interesting to 
us to note the reaction, which was nearly 
uniform in the conferences, in answer to 
the question, ““‘What are you and other 
people in the community doing about 
these problems?” There was rarely a con- 
structive answer. In most cases, it was, 
“That is the job of the local government,” 
or “We shall have to wait until the new 
federal government is organized and they 
will do something about it.”” Community 
undertakings as we know them are almost 
non-existent. We did find one or two cities 


where after a great amount of stimulation 
by Women’s Affairs officers or other offi- 
cials in Military Government a group of 
women united to raise money to pay fora 
low-cost housing apartment building, 
support a day nursery, and furnish a home 
for orphaned apprentice boys, but these 
were always Exhibit A. There were no 
Exhibit B’s. 

Our first interest in learning more about 
the educational system came as a result 
of these conferences and visits to the fac- 
tory, which necessarily made us take a 
look at the apprentice system. Let me say 
at the outset that in what we know as the 
skilled trades, tool-making, dye-making, 
all-around machinists, the German ap- 
prentice system is one of the best in the 
world. But our particular concern was to 
discover the jobs that were apprenticed 
for women. I do not believe we saw one 
job that was classified as an apprentice 
job for a woman in Germany that would 
be so classified in the United States. I 
could cite two examples which, admit- 
tedly, are extreme, but are true in lesser 
degree in nearly all apprentice training 
for women. 


Wz WENT into a factory that was mak- 
ing men’s ties. We were watching an oper- 
ator stitching the hem on the end of the 
tie. The machine turned the hem and she 
did the stitching. Dozens and dozens of 
ties were coming off at a fast rate. The 
employer explained to us that this job 
required a _ three-year apprenticeship, 
which really should be four. My partner 
on the study asked to take one of the ties 
back because girls in a certain local of her 
union did exactly that same job and were 
on piece-work earnings within two weeks. 

One evening in Stuttgart a young col- 
lege girl came into the house where we 
were being entertained. We asked her 
what she was doing. She said she was in 
her second year of apprenticeship, learn- 
ing how to sell a book. She had been wrap- 
ping packages, dusting books, putting 
them on the shelf, and was about ready to 
undertake a detailed study of printing and 
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binding. She was supposed to read con- 
stantly — to read all the books. We cited 
this example to a group of intelligent Ger- 
mans. We certainly did not get the reac- 
tion we expected. They said when they 
went into a bookstore, they expected the 
girl to have read all the books and be able 
to give them advice on what book to buy. 

In my judgment, there are very few 
jobs German women are doing in industry 
today that need to be apprenticed. Care- 
ful on-the-job-training would increase 
production and earnings faster than the 
present apprentice system. 


From this experience, we wanted to 
know more about what kind of education 
and training women were given in the 
school system. Conservative figures indi- 
cate that 80 per cent of all German chil- 
dren, boys and girls, go to work at four- 
teen years of age. As they enter the fifth 
grade their education begins to separate 
them into two groups, — those who are 
going to drop out of school at fourteen 
and those who are going to have the op- 
portunity to go on through the secondary 
schools and in many instances to college. 

Germany has what would be the equiv- 
alent of our continuation school laws. Em- 
ployers are required either to have a 
vocational school in connection with the 
factory or to give the children time off 
each week to continue school until they 
reach eighteen years of age. The courses 
offered in these schools for boys allow 
them, during this period, to acquire 
further technical education and_ skill. 
We visited many of these schools and 
found outside of perhaps a little educa- 
tion in civics and mathematics, the only 
opportunity offered girls was the tradi- 
tional training in sewing, cooking, and 
weaving — something the young German 
girl has been doing in her own home from 
the time she was old enough to assume 
any home responsibility. 

This plan of education for women was 
built around the idea that a girl would 
work for only a short time, then marry, 
and establish her own home. This assump- 
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tion just is not valid in a country that has 
a great excess of women over men in its 
population. There is a slight indication 
that some of the women, especially war 
widows and a few employers, are looking 
this situation in the face and are begin- 
ning to think and experiment, starting in 
a very small way with more skilled train- 
ing for women which will enable them to 
earn better wages. Germany has a num- 
ber of laws and regulations protecting 
women workers. In fact a few women in 
the conferences questioned whether ex- 
tension of this kind of legislation would 
not militate against women getting equal 
opportunity for better jobs. Industrial 
women workers are becoming more con- 
scious of the implications of a law that 
permits a husband to give notice to an 
employer that his wife is leaving her job. 

One does not understand the whole 
problem German women are facing today 
without knowing something of the posi- 
tion of the women in the home. While 
various political parties in power have 
had slightly different approaches, the 
basic concept of the status of women has 
not changed appreciably in 75 years. 

German women, in general, are begin- 
ning to understand the unfairness in the 
property laws. Women in confessional, 
labor, and other groups are beginning to 
agitate for school reform so that all chil- 
dren will have more basic education and 
women will have better opportunities for 
training within the public school system. 
But the mores and traditional thinking 
still have a strong hold on the status of 
women in the home. I quote, in part, 
translations from Lessons I and II in r- 
vised (1948) civics courses given appren- 
tice miners in the Ruhr: 


Lesson I. 


Direction of State lies in the hands of 
Minister President and the cabinet. The father 
is president of the family as his position a5 
executive. Mother is minister of economics. 


Lesson II. 


The father is according to law the executive 
of the household, and represents the family in 
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every occasion. This is just as much in ac- 
cordance with the Christian point of view as 
with natural law. Therefore the father is the 
person to be respected in the family. The 
children are aware of that and pay particular 
attention to him. He fulfills this task when he 
is an example to them. 

The life of the mother must be based on 
love, trust, pity and selfless help. Mother love 
and mother hands are proverbial. 


The Miner’s Wife 


Life demands from the miner’s wife from 
the very beginning courage and readiness to 
sacrifice herself. The miner’s wife has long 
working days especially when there are several 
miners in the family and the work in kitchen, 
garden and in the stall demand a great deal 
from her. 


For Children 


Obey your elders, follow their advice, they 

have the greatest experience of life. Do not 
forget you have to thank your parents for 
everything. 
A British educator in Germany used this 
as an example of the point he was at- 
tempting to make in an educational con- 
ference. None of the people present saw 
any objection to it. 


Tuere are women in Germany in ex- 
tremely unusual positions. One could 
make some very interesting comparisons 
as to the activity and status of German 
women compared with American women. 
More women in Germany belong to trade 
unions than in the United States; there 
may even be more women Officials in the 
trade unions. In the New German Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions a woman is a 
paid member of the Executive Board and 
there are one or two women officials in 
the Land (State) Labor Organizations. 
In the general elections many more 
women, as a matter of fact many more 
Germans, voted than in the last national 
election in the United States. 

There are women holding excellent po- 
‘ions in civil service. I met one woman 
who is general counsel for one of the large 
steel companies; another who is president 
of a textile company with several dif- 


ferent mills. You meet as many women 
newspaper reporters in Germany as you 
do in America. 

There are some great German women 
who understand what the basic problems 
are, who are courageous, have been 
through extreme suffering, and are work- 
ing today to make all German women 
more conscious of what they themselves 
can do. But the great difference between 
activities of German and American wom- 
en’s organizations is that the various 
groups of German women have little or 
no techniques for getting together to solve 
a local problem, or a state or national 
one. It takes the most unusual person to 
get trade unionists, professional women, 
teachers, civil service, and confessional 
groups together on any plan that would 
benefit the community. In my judgment 
this situation is the direct result of the 
concept of the woman in the home that 
carries over into the opportunities offered 
the majority of women in the school sys- 
tem, which tend to stratify each layer of 
the society. 

What can American women’s organiza- 
tions do for German women and their or- 
ganizations? Whether an American woman 
goes to Germany on a special assignment 
or whether she is working with German 
women who are sent to the United States 
on re-orientation programs, the attitude 
all of us must take is that we ourselves 
have not solved all of our own problems 
and that we do not know all the answers. 


Many German women have come to the 
States and many more will be coming. 
German women are a great potential in a 
future democratic Germany. Undoubtedly 
they have many immediate and pressing 
problems. However, these problems will 
not be satisfactorily solved until the 
women in the confessional, professional, 
and trade union groups recognize and 
work for common objectives in the inter- 
est not only of women but of a responsive 
and responsible democratic government. 
American women may have something to 
contribute in the development of tech- 
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niques and machinery for working to- 
gether on local and national problems. 

I cannot urge too strongly that cooper- 
ating organizations plan a program for 
German women that leaves out a tour of 
the United States. I have talked to both 
men and women in Germany who have 
been in the States for three months, 
traveled extensively —and appear to 
have come back completely confused. If 
the contribution we can make lies in the 
techniques of working together, planning 
and executing a community or national 
program, it seems much wiser that these 
women be put into a given situation to ob- 
serve how, for example, to develop a 
community organization around a spe- 
cific problem. Let them participate. Avoid 
as far as possible lecturing, telling them 
how we do things. Let them see us at 
work, whether it is in the local branch of 
the American Association of University 


Women, League of Women Voters, or a 
Trade Union, or a Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. This experience 
then becomes their own and not some- 
thing imposed upon them or read about 
in a book. They can go back to their own 
organization and begin to practice rather 
than report. 

It is possible to oversell anything — 
even American ideas and techniques for 
achieving them — unless the individual 
really understands the idea and has the 
skill to use the technique. If German 
women coming to the United States par- 
ticipate in democratic planning and ex- 
ecution of programs in any one of a va- 
riety of organizations that work cooper- 
atively with other organizations, the net 
results will be more productive than an 
Army transport loaded with books and 
pamphlets telling how to accomplish 
these ends. 





THE INSECT, by David Smith. Steel and Silver. 1949 
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Education in the News 





Some notes for AAUW members from the Education Committee 


Educating Our Daughters 


Lynn White Jr.’s Educating Our Daughters 
(Harpers, $2.50) is a new book which we 
recommend to every member of AAUW, 
whether she has daughters or not. 

President White of Mills College intro- 
duced himself most dramatically to us at 
the Dallas convention, stirring up a veri- 
table hornet’s nest of protest, but an 
equal or greater amount of approval. His 
speech, now elaborated into a delightfully 
written, stimulating, provocative, 
thoughtful book, reflects the knowledge 
of an historian saturated in medieval 
culture and able to draw from it the 
threads which have been woven into an 
educational design. He points out that 
whether we are discussing women’s or 
coeducational colleges the pattern is the 
same, — an education for men, developed 
originally by an aristocratic, celibate 
priesthood, and opened to women with 
inadequate change of pattern. 

This text not only clarifies the sources 
of our educational pattern, but brings a 
richness of contemporary research to bear 
on the complications of life for women 
today. President White points out that 
the legacy left by the priest was a leisure- 
class, individualistic, occidental educa- 
tion for men only. We had made it state- 
minded, but not yet world-minded or 
family-minded. We must plan specifically 
for the education of women as mothers 
and as breadwinners, and we must also 
educate men as fathers, a point not often 
enough emphasized. He points out evi- 
dence on differences in interests and think- 
ing between men and women, and on the 
greater durability of women. He draws 
broad general outlines of specific direc- 
tions in which he thinks women’s educa- 
tion should develop, but is not too specific 


on that point, leaving details to be filled 
in by experience and experiment. 

The chief criticism of this book would 
be that the author is not psychologically 
very sensitive; for instance, he does not 
discuss the influence which generations of 
measuring success in terms of ability to 
handle personal relations and to deal 
effectively with concrete practical situa- 
tions have had on women’s interests and 
needs in education or religion. His chapter 
on religion is irritating and largely beside 
the point. He envisions world-wide dis- 
aster just ahead, and feels that religion 
would be particularly useful to women at 
that time, —a fairly limited viewpoint. 
His discussion of comparative religions 
and the development of Christian theology 
is not particularly germain to the purport 
of this book. 

The concluding chapter on “How to 
Pick a College” contains good suggestions, 
but does not stress enough the need to 
inquire into the actual teaching methods 
and content of courses in the colleges 
under examination. 

This book would have been stimulating 
material for our AAUW group discussions 
on college education this winter, but it is 
to be hoped that our questionnaire and 
the ensuing group discussions will be 
only the beginning of an awakened in- 
terest in the directions which our education 
should take. For that purpose this little 
book is invaluable as a “pump primer.” 


Who Goes to College ? 


The Communists have helped open our 
eyes to the discriminations which we 
practice in our democracy. With this in 
mind, representatives of 36 organizations 
in higher education and 62 other leaders 
met in November under the auspices of 
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the American Council on Education in 
cooperation with the Anti-defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith to examine our 
college admissions policies. They had be- 
fore them the ugly facts presented in a 
report “On Getting into College,” and 
they had the flat statement from the 
Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education: “the quota system 
cannot be justified on any grounds com- 
parable with democratic principles.” 
That discrimination exists in all parts 
of the United States against whatever 
minority group seems undesirable in a 
given locality is obvious, although the 
amount and type varies with the locality 
and the institution. Sometimes it is denied, 
sometimes excused, and sometimes ration- 
alized. The conference was unanimous in 
declaring that such practices were un- 
justifiable and should end now, in all 
graduate and professional schools. It rec- 
ommended that each college should state 
clearly its policies and procedures in ad- 
mitting students. The conference dis- 
cussed also the barrier which lack of 
income placed in the path of many of our 
most gifted young people. It urged that 
groups of citizens investigate these various 
barriers in the colleges in their neighbor- 
hoods. Here is a job for college alumnae, 
especially since one barrier sometimes 
found in professional schools is sex. Some 
stimulating pamphlets on the subject are: 


Higher Education in American Democracy. 
Vol. I, Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(40 cents). 


On Getting Into College, Helen Davis. A study 
made for the Committee on Discriminations 
in College Admissions, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. ($1.00). 


Recommendations of the Conference on Dis- 
criminations in College Admissions, Frances 
J. Brown. Bulletin #149, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (free). 


Religion and Race Barriers to College. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Teaching College Teachers 


All who are interested in having college 
teaching as rich and productive for the 
students as possible, should find en- 
couragement in the Conference on the 
Preparation of College Teachers, held in 
Chicago in December. Under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the American Council on Education, 
the conference brought together about 
175 university and college administrators 
and representatives of other agencies con- 
cerned with college teaching. 

The principal problem discussed was 
the relationship of graduate work to the 
profession of college teaching. Why, it 
was asked, when by far the greatest 
number of graduate students intend to 
teach, do the graduate schools give so 
little heed to that purpose in organizing 
their work? . 

Some, of course, have suggested that 
the graduate schools concentrate on train- 
ing research people, and turn the training 
of teachers over to the so-called profes- 
sional schools. The conference gave this 
proposal scant support. It was the over- 
whelming position of the conference that 
the graduate schools must seriously take 
up the problem of preparing college teach- 
ers, and that this responsibility should 
not be separated from training in the 
subject to be taught. 

In view of the increase in college en- 
rollments and the inadequate supply of 
teachers, it was suggested that means 
should be found to interest promising 
undergraduates in college teaching, and 
fellowships for prospective teachers were 
advocated. 

In general, the conference agreed that 
for the college teacher a specialized know!- 
edge of his subject is necessary — but not 
adequate. It was considered important 
that the prospective teacher have a broad 
general education, which should not give 
way entirely to specialization as soon 48 
he enrolls in a graduate school. 

It was pointed out that there are many 
kinds of teachers, and the graduate school 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


programs should be flexible enough to 
allow each individual to develop into the 
kind of teacher he can best become. This 
means, the conference discussion brought 
out, some effort to give all graduate 
students the opportunity to work in ways 
most fruitful for them. A re-examination 
of the usual concepts of research and 
dissertation as degree requirements will 
be in order. The discovery of new knowl- 
edge may be an important objective for 
some candidates, while for others the 
understanding and interpretation of exist- 
ing knowledge may be more appropriate. 
In planning graduate programs, it is 
essential that the student be the center 
of consideration; he should have con- 
tinuous, careful, and understanding guid- 
ance. 

Another point was that we have learned 
a great deal in the last twenty-five years 
about how people learn; some of this 
understanding should be passed on to 
those who are preparing to teach college 
students. It was generally agreed that an 
opportunity to teach under the super- 
vision of experienced teachers would be 
immensely helpful. The need for such 
apprentice experience is not met simply 
by giving graduate students examination 
papers to grade. 

Finally, it was pointed out that the 
graduate schools cannot ignore the role 
of the college teacher in contemporary 
society. Graduate students must be aware 
that the intellectual, moral, and social 
values which they accept as a result of 
their own experience will be of first im- 
importance in the education of their 
students. 


Part-Time Employment of 
College Trained Women 


Few questions more vitally concern col- 
lege graduates, especially after their fledg- 
lings have left the nest, than how to 
reconcile the obligations toward one’s 
family with the need — psychological or 
financial — for employment. This is the 


basis of a study in Trends in Part Time 
Employment of College Trained Women, 
by Eva B. Hansl, published by the 
Woman’s Press. (Available from the 
AAUW Publications Clerk. 75 cents.) 

Mrs. Hansl, who apparently agrees 
that there is a “modern woman’s di- 
lemma,” investigated the availability of 
part-time work, the obstacles, such as the 
attitudes of employers and of women 
themselves. Since employers are in bus- 
iness “for financial gain, not for the wel- 
fare of women,” she queries: What types 
of part-time work will benefit business 
either by increasing production or sales 
or the good will of customers, or by 
reducing costs? The author concludes that 
those seeking part-time work of other 
than the run-of-the-mill variety must be 
able to offer a “plus” value in the way of 
training, experience, resourcefulness, pro- 
fessional attitude, and high standards of 
workmanship. Also, that “if a part-time 
job is not to be just any kind of job at all, 
but a means of maintaining continuity 
in a vocation,” college placement bureaus 
must refuse to “underplace” the graduate 
and the graduate must refuse to accept 
just any kind of job. Educational and 
guidance programs too must make new 
provisions for equipping women to meet 
the dual job to which many aspire, or 
which may be forced upon them at some 
time. 


For Better Public Schools 


The JourNAL has previously reported the 
work in behalf of public schools initiated 
by the U. S. Office of Education’s Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education in de- 
veloping the “Education Molds Our 
Future” campaign, in which the Adver- 
tising Council joined. 

The movement to improve public 
schools is now strengthened by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Substantially underwritten, this 
committee of citizens headed by Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time, has started a 
campaign. If a group in your community 
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needs help on how to “get things done” 
in the local school situation, write to 
Henry Toy, Jr., National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Already 
150 community and 17 state organizations 
have been formed to battle for better 
schools, some in cities and some in rural 
communities. Thus six western Massa- 
chusetts towns are trying to replace 11 
one-room school houses by consolidating 
elementary schools. In New Jersey, one 
community has a good school building 
but insufficient operating funds while the 
next community has sufficient financial 
resources but an inadequate school plant. 
Rivalries up to now have kept the two 
communities from cooperating, but the 
Commission is helping to pool resources. 

If your branch has not seen the March 
of Time film, “The Fight for Better 
Schools,” in which members of the Arling- 
ton, Virginia, Branch of the AAUW par- 
ticipated, ask your local theater to show it 
and persuade branch members to attend. 
It is rich in suggestions of ways to make 
education more effective in your town. 
This motion picture followed by a showing 
of AAUW’s “Arlington Story” filmstrip 
(see the list on Cover III) would make an 
excellent presentation of successful cit- 
izenship effort. 

Noteworthy is the increase in “public 
relations” leaflets about public school 
programs, leaflets written by state and 
local administrators, by staff members, 
and jointly by parents and teachers. 

Schools are reaching out, interpreting 
curricula and methods, enlisting the co- 
operation of parents, helping children to 
make a good start, and aiding teachers to 
become effective. Here are a few titles: 
The Youngstown Schools Are Yours; Ad- 
ditional Services and Functional Experience 
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in the New Castle Schools; Preparing Your 
Child for School (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion); Helping to Understand Those Whom 
we Teach; The Work of the County Psy- 
chologist; Starting to Teach in Bucks 
County. A new publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education, which does the same 
kind of job in interpreting modern trends, 
is Bulletin 11, 1949, entitled Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Elementary Schools 
in 100 Cities. Copies are available from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 


The Professions Evaluate 
the Family 


Representatives of eight professional fields 
— public health, education, home eco- 
nomics, law, pediatrics, religion, psychi- 
atry, and social service — discussed their 
respective responsibilities to American 
families at the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations in 
New York in December. All agreed on a 
few basic points: that the primary need 
in the life of a child is a good home; that 
a home is good when the people who live 
in it use love as a constructive social 
force; that the child’s future attitude 
toward his fellow men depends largely 
on his parents’ ability to teach him how 
to love; that the professions today have 
a combined knowledge of human needs 
which is impressive; that all should be 
working together to convey this knowl- 
edge to families and help them use it. 

The report of this conference will be 
found in the winter issue of Marriage 
and Family Living, the quarterly journal 
of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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what I will die not finding Steel, 1940 


David Smith 





Background — Born 1906 in Decatur, Indiana, now a county seat of about 6,000; 
great-great-grandson of the town’s founder; student at Ohio, Notre Dame, and George 
Washington universities, with a year at the Studebaker factory in South Bend, op- 
erating a riveting hammer, frame press, and milling machine and learning other 
assembly-line processes between schooling; pupil at the Art Students League in New 
York; study in Paris and Greece, beginning of work as a painter; experiments in 
sculpture from 1933, evolving from constructivist painting; beginning to work on the 
forge in an iron works, 1935; during the war for over two years armor plate welder on 
M7 tanks for the Army, with experience in carving marble at a tombstone works four 
to five hours a day after work on the graveyard shift; member of Steelworkers Local 
2054 CIO and Sculptors Guild; participation in group showings and about eleven 
one-man exhibitions since 1938; sculpture in the permanent collections of the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Whitney Museum of American Art; marriage to the painter 
Dorothy Dehner, 1927, when both were in school at the Art Students League; teacher 
of sculpture, Sarah Lawrence College, 1948 —; studio, “Terminal Iron Works,” 
Bolton Landing, New York. 

If, as The Nation suggested in 1943, David Smith should turn out to be one of our 
greatest artists, our children are going to read all about him some day in a book. 
Instead of waiting until he is so old that students have to learn his dates as they do 
Ryder’s and Eakin’s, let us experiment now by introducing them to an artist of un- 
doubted power while he is still young. Then, as he represents us, we can go along 
with him. 

Mr. Smith is making three contributions: first, his work incorporates new material 
and technique, therefore makes possible a new style; second, his content is significant 
comment on contemporary life; third, and most important, behind these forces the 


imagination at work has power and subtlety and records itself in heroic design. 
—L. B. 
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One sometimes wishes that American sculpture had developed further in the direction 
to which early folk art pointed. . . . The masters of folk art, like those who made 
ship figureheads and weathervanes, bad fundamental knowledge of the material they 
used, material such as wood and iron which could be found in their own land. . . . As 
a consequence of divergent influences from Italy, France and England, the trends in 
sculpture ended, in the twentieth century, in an indescribable confusion. . . . 

If sculpture was to become again a sincere expression of the time and of the char- 
acter of the people, it had to start anew from the simplest beginnings. Not only a new 
technique but also a new content had to be found. For no new technique has value in 
itself unless it expresses a profound experience of life. 

David Smith is one of the few American sculptors to whom the new idea is as im- 
portant as the new form. 

The importance of the silhouette was realized by the makers of early iron weather- 
vanes, but these craftsmen did not unfold the pattern into three-dimensional space, 
since they depended upon the wind which turned the vanes in different directions like 
a mobile. Excellent examples of a three-dimensional conception developed from flat 
steel plates are the “Pillar of Sunday” and the “Cockfight,” while the expression of 
speed in a single direction successfully replaces the idea of static volume in such works 
as the “Spectre of War” or the “‘ False Peace Spectre.” 

David Smith’s first success was based, to a considerable extent, upon his “‘ Medals 
for Dishonor” (1937-40), anti-war compositions of great individuality and force. But 
in most of his recent works, the artist has turned away from war obsessions. His 
symbolism is directed toward nature and the peaceful pursuits of men .. . in its 
earnestness and directness, it has qualities that seem peculiarly American. At the same 
time, David Smith’s art believes in the demands of its own epoch, in the creation of 
new symbols and a potent reconstruction of life. 

— W. R. Va.entiner, Director of the Los Angeles Museum 


Steel comes paper-thin to practically any thickness; the purer it is the easier it cuts, 
cast iron or wrought iron cuts hard . . . an oxyacetylene torch eats through steel 
like soft wood, arriving at the desired shape — then the sculptor welds; then applies 
color by blowing molten metal with a different torch arrangement. By burnishing the 
piece, he may get a brilliant patina. Metals may be mixed, for example steel sprayed 
with zinc which prevents erosion, and then with copper, produces a silver and pink 
color. For indoors, lacquers or specially prepared waxes may be used . . . or painting 
. or baking with enamels . . . or the piece may be allowed to rust. By the use of 
metallic color an aesthetic tension is created between the hard non-human material 

steel and the sensuous relief of rusts, roses, silvers, dark greys and black. 
— Mavupe Rutey, Cue (March 16, 1940) 


His studio contains sheets of metal eight feet high, sledge hammers, anvils, tanks of 
oxygen for welding. . . . Does he make a model in soft material first? David Smith 
says, “‘No. Only pencil drawings on paper. It is better to think the thing out in metal. 
Any work of art should express the material and technical emphasis as well as the basic 
creative idea. Anyone familiar with metal technology can anticipate what the tools 
and metals will do, yet not wholly. In working direct, I invite their complete co- 
operation.” 

. . . Impressive demonstration of an idea — that modern sculpture should base 
itself on the technology and material of the present instead of relying solely on meth- 
ods and materials which evolved from other ages. 

— Exizaseta McCavusianp, Springfield Sunday Union and Republican (March 8, 1940) 
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DAVID SMITH 


David Smith promises henceforth to be a much-discussed sculptor. The metal has 
been literally beaten into art. . . . This gives us in metal and by an American with 
French experience, art forms comparable with recent developments in abstract paint- 
ing, filling a niche in American sculpture which has not been filled before. 

— CaRLYLE Burrows, New York Herald-Tribune (January $, 1938) 


Smith, who is to my mind already the best sculptor in America, is creating out of a 
highly personal symbolism a sculpture which is rich, inventive and profound. He has 
borrowed heavily from surrealism, but he has substituted for the symbols of the sub- 
conscious, symbols of conscious social experience. 


— Mixton Brown, Magazine of Art (April, 1946) 


David Smith, a sculptor and kind of constructivist, is . . . the only other American 
artist of our time who produces an art capable of withstanding the test of international 
scrutiny and which . . . might justify the term major. Smith derives from painting 
much more than from what we usually know as the tradition of sculpture; his art 
being linear, open, pictorial rather than monolithic. Identified by its materials and 
methods — steel, alloys, the blow torch — with industrial procedures, this art also 
reflects American industrialism and engineering by its denial of weight and mass. 

— CLEMENT GREENBERG, Horizon (London, October 1947) 





CELLO PLAYER, by David Smith. Steel. 1946. 
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On Freedom in Society 





A Symposium Presented at the Seattle Convention 


The chairman of the national Social Studies Committee, Miss Mabel Newcomer, in 
her report to the AAUW convention at Seattle, reviewed some of the problems that 
beset the branch social studies chairman. She mentioned the controversial issues that 
one has to face, the painful alternatives that solving social and economic problems 
sometimes present, the uneasy sense of obligation to take some action, and the regional 
differences that make these decisions more difficult for one part of the country than 
for another. To illustrate some of these problems, Miss Newcomer invited Mrs. Eveline 
M. Burns, member of the national Social Studies Committee, and Mrs. Marjorie 
Jones, president of the Minnesota State Division, to join her in the symposium trans- 
cribed below. As their discussion progressed, other committee chairmen joined in — 
Miss Constance Warren for Education, Mrs. Lucy S. Howorth for Status of Women, 





and Miss Helen White (former president of AAUW) for the Arts. 


Miss Newcomer: Mrs. Jones, I wonder 
if you will begin by telling us what the 
Social Studies program looks like to a 
person who is concerned with the total 
branch program. 


Mrs. Jones: As I have listened to the 
committee reports given by their chair- 
men this morning, I have been impressed 
again by the wide range of AAUW’s pro- 
gram of practical work in education. It is 
obviously a study-action program. 

The study program seems to me to have 
two parts. First, there is the part that is 
directly related to each of us as individ- 
uals, the type of study that is particularly 
enriching to ourselves as persons or that 
we carry out for our own satisfaction or 
enjoyment. 

Then there is the part that makes us 
more intelligent and thoughtful citizens. 
When the study process has been com- 
pleted, we turn to the action part of our 
program. We move into the community 
with a combined study-action program, 
which may become purely an action pro- 
gram at a later stage. 

Now, from all this it seems obvious to 
me that our AAUW program does not 
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appeal to all university women, that it 
appeals to a specific sort of college grad- 
uate — to a woman with a particular sort 
of social consciousness or social philoso- 
phy. 

Mrs. Burns: If you mean that as a com- 
ment on what actually happens, on who 
does take part in these meetings, there 
may be something to it. But I don’t agree 
with you, Marge, that that is the way the 
AAUW program and the Social Studies 
program really should appeal to univer- 
sity women. 

I was greatly impressed with Ina 
Brown’s article in the winter issue of the 
JOURNAL where she asked the question, 
““As educated women don’t we have re- 
sponsibilities and obligations as well as 
privileges?” The way she put it suggested 
that our study program was the concern 
not merely of the woman whose profession 
is, say, teaching or business or something 
of that sort, but also of the woman whose 
profession is bringing up a family and 
running a home. 

In both cases she was saying we all 
have some kind of obligation to give 
some of our time to the kinds of things 
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FREEDOM IN SOCIETY 


our national committees have been dis- 
cussing this morning. 


Mrs. Jones: Then we agree, I think, that 
all of us do have a responsibility above 
and beyond the run-of-the-mill type of 
obligation. We do have a larger social 
obligation and responsibility, which is 
the reason our AAUW program of prac- 
tical work in education ought to appeal 
to college graduates — and in fact, does 
appeal to many of them. 


Miss Newcomer: That sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility shouldn’t be too 
burdensome for college women because 
they have special training, and know-how, 
which ought to make it relatively easy 
for them to meet that responsibility. 


Mrs. Jones: I think all of this is true of 
the program as a whole — not just of the 
Social Studies program. 


Miss Newcomer: Well, of course, you 
come from Minnesota where you carry 
out the program with this sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility. You have not one 
Social Studies project but four, all going 
at once. Yours is one of the states that is 
well out in front. 

But for the most part, when I visit a 
branch, the officers all seem to be brag- 
ging about their International Relations 
study group, or their Education study 
group; and they are just a little apolo- 
getic about Social Studies. 


Mrs. Burns: I have the same experience. 
As I go around the country talking to 
various groups, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I always find myself faintly on the 
defensive or faintly, so to speak, trying to 
whip up business. I have sometimes won- 
dered why it is that some people feel that 
Social Studies problems are so awfully 
technical. Perhaps that is why Social 
Studies doesn’t have quite as much appeal 
as some of the other fields. 


Mrs. Jones: I don’t see how Social 
Studies can be more technical than some 
of the problems in Education, for in- 
stance, or in International Relations, or 
in Legislation certainly. 


Miss Newcomer: Another of our troubles 
is that some people identify these prob- 
lems with political issues. They think of 
these problems as Republican or Demo- 
cratic or New Deal, and they feel that a 
non-partisan organization like AAUW 
shouldn’t get involved in such partisan 
matters. 


Mrs. Burns: Well, Mabel, you would 
agree, wouldn’t you, that a lot of things 
we discuss in Social Studies are political, 
in the sense that if you run your pencil 
down a political party program, you can 
check off political opinions on a great 
many of the things we discuss in Social 
Studies. But it has always seemed to me 
that precisely because they are political 
questions—because we have ultimately to 
take a position when we come to vote as 
Republicans or Democrats or however we 
want to classify ourselves—precisely for 
that reason we should all the more want 
to meet together as AAUW members 
with no labels attached to us; in a non- 
partisan atmosphere, to try to find out 
what we really think. 

We know that many of these items ap- 
pear on the programs of the political 
parties purely for opportunistic reasons. 
Indeed, sometimes when I have asked, 
“Isn’t your own political party in favor 
of this?” I have had people reply, “‘ Well, 
you know, they don’t mean that. That was 
just to get votes.” It seems to me we 
have a chance to talk these things over 
without political labels, and find out the 
facts. 


Miss Newcomer: I think that is true, 
but even when the issues don’t come with 
tags marking them political, they are still 
controversial. I heard a branch group the 
other day say they would just love to have 
a Social Studies program if they could 
only find a subject that wasn’t contro- 
versial. (Laughter.) 
Miss Warren: Probably that was the 
Education group. 

I would like you all to take warning 
from this time on as we face this crisis of 
ours; Education ought to be, if it is to be 
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effective, one of the most controversial 
issues in the world. 


Miss Newcomer: True, but Social Stud- 
ies is still our problem child; and it seems 
to me that in Social Studies we have 
nothing but controversial issues. I need 
only mention minority problems. 


Mrs. Burns: I don’t quite agree, Mabel, 
that controversy is a sufficient explana- 
tion of our timidity toward Social Studies. 
As Miss Warren has said, Education has 
some controversial aspects, but Interna- 
tional Relations has controversial aspects, 
too. President Truman’s famous “Point 
Four” might very well be a controversial 
question, or World Government as com- 
pared to a United Nations. And I must 
say that I have heard whispers of contro- 
versy, at any rate, on the question of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. (Laughter.) 
So the Status of Women Committee also 
has something that is pretty controversial. 


Mrs. Howortu: Also people complain 
that it is unladylike. (Laughter.) 


Mrs. Jongs: To go back to Education, I 
don’t believe there is a person in the 
world who doesn’t believe in education, 
but not everybody believes in federal aid 
for education. Everybody believes in aca- 
demic freedom, but there is some debate 
as to how it should be administered. 


Miss Newcomer: Perhaps I exaggerate 
our difficulties. I know one always hears 
from the objectors first. Nevertheless, 
there is the tendency to avoid the prob- 
lems on one’s doorstep. I suppose that is 
partly because they are always there; 
one has to live with them; and partly be- 
cause it isn’t very pleasant to disagree 
with your neighbor. 

International problems can be forgot- 
ten when you get a little tired of them. 
Also, it is more fun to work up a lot of in- 
dignation over an opponent somewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain than it is to dis- 
agree seriously with your friends or neigh- 
bors. The one who is willing to stand up 
and be counted has to have a lot of cour- 
age. She has my admiration. 
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Mrs. Burns: Don’t you think, Mabel, 
that a great many people have an uneasy 
feeling that Social Studies always seem to 
be pointing directly to action? You look 
into some problem. You don’t like what 
you find. You explore it a little further, 
and then you break it down to its various 
parts; and then there seems to be a faint 
suggestion that you probably ought to 
take a position, and having taken a posi- 
tion, there is a persisting compulsion to 
do something about it. 


Mrs. Jones: Well, if I might make a 
sweeping statement, I think that to em- 
bark on an action program in any area is 
setting out on a courageous course. 

For instance, it may take a great deal 
of courage in a small community for a 
group of women to do something about a 
local educational situation that needs cor- 
rection. It often means taking a very un- 
popular stand, lining up against the ma- 
jority. 


Miss Waite: I think you are dead right, 
but I am not too convinced that the fear 
of action is what deters people. This is a 
problem faced by many other committees. 
As a matter of fact, until I read all the 
reports, I rather thought the work of the 
Arts was largely self-development, not 
leading to anything outside yourself. I 
was greatly impressed by these art re- 
ports, and I should imagine that in some 
sections of the country to stand up and 
say that Matisse or some of the more 
modern painters are great artists, does re- 
quire courage. (Laughter and applause.) 


Miss Newcomer: The difficulty I men- 
tioned earlier has to do with a controver- 
sial issue right on your own doorstep. 


Mrs. Burns: I agree that this is part of 
our problem, but I think there is some- 
thing more. I suspect all the other com- 
mittee chairmen will tell me how abso- 
lutely wrong I am, but it seems to me that 
in the area of Social Studies we touch very 
closely a great many of the interests and 
the deep social values of our members. 
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FREEDOM IN SOCIETY 


This area is always bringing us up 
against the inevitability of choice, and I 
don’t think any of us like having to make 
choices. So often in Social Studies we are 
having to face the fact that we have got 
to give up something that we value in 
order to have something that we value 
more. 

We say we are very worried about 
health and concerned about mental 
health. We look into the situation and 
find that to do something about it we 
have to put more of our incomes into 
health, and that means putting less into 
something else. The same thing happened 
when we made our budget studies for low- 
income families. We often found we didn’t 
like what we saw. We wanted to remedy 
some of the deficiencies we found — to 
provide more recreation, or better houses. 
That would mean more taxes — in other 
words, a limitation of our own freedom to 
spend our own money exactly as we want, 
because we attach a greater importance 
to something else. I think it is that kind 
of dilemma that often faces us in Social 
Studies. 


Miss Newcomer: Yes. That appears 
very strongly when you come to govern- 
ment itself. We don’t want government 
controls and we certainly don’t want 
taxes, but we do want public schools and 
we do want compulsory education. Also, 
we do want just a little bit of national 
defense. (Laughter.) 

Now, all of this means government con- 
trols, even Federal Government controls 
and taxes. 


Mrs. Burns: It is a question of weighing 
up. 


Mrs. Jones: Taking it from a very broad 
point of view, an individual has that kind 
of choice to make, too, in his own life. He 
must give up one freedom or desirable 
goal to achieve another. The most obvious 
example, I suppose, is the choice many 
women have to make when they marry. 
In certain geographical areas and in cer- 
tain professional fields, a woman auto- 


matically has to forego her career if she 
marries. 


Mrs. Burns: You could carry it still 
further, Marge. You could say that the 
problem of choice isn’t finished when you 
have made the decision to get married. 
There is often the horrible question of how 
much time you are going to spend at 
home with your husband, and how much 
you are going to spend with the other 
things you get great satisfaction from — 
like operating with AAUW. 


Mrs. Jones: Whether you are a profes- 
sional woman or not. 


Mrs. Burns: Right. That doesn’t make 
any difference. At least, your husband 
doesn’t seem to think so. 

But, on this business of choice, would 
you agree with me that it does seem that 
the making of these choices is very dif- 
ferent for different people, depending in 
part on where they live, both geograph- 
ically and economically? That is one of 
the problems we have to work with here 
in AAUW, that we have this difference in 
the ease of making choices. 


Miss Newcomer: That difficulty is well 
illustrated by the matter of price sup- 
ports. It is very easy for a farmer to favor 
price supports. It is not nearly so easy for 
the city dweller to favor them. Then you 
find differences even among the farmers. 
Take this question of margarine. If you 
happen to be a dairy farmer, you don’t 
want the restrictions taken off; but if you 
happen to be a cotton grower, that is just 
exactly what you do want. In fact, you 
would like to take them off margarine 
and put them on butter. (Laughter.) 
Then there is this whole question of 
federal aid. It is much easier for a poor 
state to be in favor of federal aid for pub- 
lic assistance or education or anything 
else, than for the richer state which is 
being asked to share some of its wealth 
with the less well-off parts of the country. 


Mars. Burns: Don’t we have to recognize 
that this matter of making choices on so- 
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cial and economic matters is much harder 
for the person in the small community 
than for the person in the large com- 
munity where you are so much more 
anonymous, where no one knows who 
your husband is, and where you are likely 
to find more people who support your 
point of view? 

I have always felt, and we have often 
talked about this in the Social Studies 
Committee, that we are asking a very 


great deal of the woman in the small 
community if we ask her to stand up and 
be counted, to ask unusual and open- 
minded questions about some of these 
problems. Wouldn’t you agree with that? 


Mrs. Jones: I think you are absolutely 
right. But I also think in spite of the fact 
that we all admit action is difficult and 
making choices is difficult, that study 
without action is sterile. (Applause.) 





PERSONAGE FROM STOVE CITY, by David Smith. Carbon Steel, painted. 1949. 


This is an arrangement of straight and curving lines in metal, painted by the use of yellow, blue, 
red, crimson, green, violet, burnt umber, burnt sienna, white and ivory black. The lumps of coal 
in its vitals glow as if they were afire. Is it an historical figure, dreaming comfortably by 
some Victorian fireside? Is it perhaps the mine operator, with the projection from the head 
the flames of his thought? Could it be the miner sitting on the doorstep of the country store! 





Does it suggest John L. Lewis? If none of these, it is an arrangement of line in metal. 
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AAUW International Students Report 





At the half-way mark in their study in this country, AAUW international students 
are required to report to the Committee on International Grants on the progress of 
their work. Some of these reports are formal, some are friendly and personal; together, 
this year’s reports give a picture of 39 individual study plans in operation, and the 
responses of 39 individuals from all over the world to American educational methods 
and American life. We wish that all these reports might be shared with AAUW mem- 
bers, but there is space here to give excerpts from only a few. The reports are so varied 
that it can hardly be said that these are “‘typical’’ — except in the spirit of interest 
and determination to take back everything possible from this brief term of study, and 


the gratitude expressed to AAUW for the experience here. 


ANNE Marie Levequs, France, ex- 
pects that what she learns of the teaching 
of social studies for good citizenship will 
be reported to the International Center 
of Pedagogical Studies in Sévres, her 
home. The Center, which is doing research 
on progressive education, has an influence 
throughout France, and educators from 
other countries study there. Miss Leveque 
writes: 

I came to Mount Holyoke College with the 
idea of seeking information on the purposes 
and methods of teaching social studies in high 
school. 

At the outset I should also state that I know 
practically nothing about this country; more- 
over, although a prospective teacher, I never 
had any more training in education than is re- 
quired from French teachers; and that is al- 
most insignificant. 

The college gave me a good opportunity to 
take a broad approach of my subject, by re- 
lating it to studies in the American way of life. 

In education proper, I have attended two 
courses. That in principles in education in- 
volved a general picture of the school system 
in this country, as‘compared to former or con- 
temporary systems elsewhere, and as evaluated 
in terms of trends and developments. The in- 
terest for me was, of course, to compare the 
American viewpoint to that which inspired my 
own education: in fact a paper suggested more 
thinking on the particular subject of our in- 
dividual experience, and a formal comparison 
of the two viewpoints was my contribution. 
My professor liked it, but I liked it too, as it 
clarified some disappointing factors in my 


school experience which I could not account 
for previously. 

The second course in education, dealing with 
the entirely new field of educational psychol- 
ogy, was excellent. It contained, I think, far 
more than psychological facts; it suggested a 
wise and friendly approach to teaching which 
I had not heard of before. The approach to 
learning, too, was friendly and pleasant. 

Following these preliminary courses, study 
on social studies will come next semester in the 
form of independent reading under the super- 
vision of one of our professors. 

I got a good deal more information on 
American life at present, and young Americans, 
in a course in youth and social change. A very 
broad outlook on the situation today gave me 
the impression that I was gathering the main 
keys to that situation. I suppose I am mistaken 
somewhat; however, I am convinced that my 
understanding and insight have very much 
increased. 

A course on American political institutions 
gave me still more insight. 

Then I also did some work in composition, 
as foreign students usually do here. Besides 
courses in education, I have had some practice 
at the South Hadley High School. For me was 
arranged some observation in a French course 
in a senior class. I thought that what one does 
here about French might mean something in 
comparison with what we do about the teach- 
ing of English. Although the methods I ob- 
served were about as conservative as French 
methods, I learned very much in the course of 
the observation. 

Then I was given permission to have con- 
versation periods with that senior class after 
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school. This is a very pleasant experience. We 
try to make use of picturesque topics and pic- 
torial material, and this is very amusing for 
me. I will carry on next semester, if the stu- 
dents are still interested; it is on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

I am very thankful for the excellent accom- 
modations and friendly atmosphere which I 
enjoy at the college. I also appreciate the fact 
that we have a number of good lectures and 
spectacles every week. 

And the AAUW grant as a whole impresses 
me like a gift the value of which was unsus- 
pected of me before I knew it by experience. 
The life and opportunity AAUW allowed me 
to have this year are still a beautiful surprise 
to which I can hardly get used. 


ANonGc NIMMANHEMINDA, Siam, is head- 
mistress of the government Teachers Col- 
lege in Bangkok. She reports of her first- 
term studies at Northwestern University: 


In Siam many persons think that I should 
not leave home, and they have good reasons, 
too. I started a school five years ago, and am 
a mother of three. The school budget lingered 
the longest in my mind — what would happen 
if too few pupils came to school after I am 
gone? All the teachers promised to carry on the 
work to the best of their abilities and they are 
doing it, too! 

My family? My husband graciously con- 
sented; in fact, it was he who brought me the 
clipping of the AAUW awards. When I had my 
first child, tnurse agreed to come and stay 
with me for eight months. She has been with 
me now over nine years. We have become the 
best of friends. Without her, I could not start 
the school or leave Siam. 

We put our eldest daughter in my old-school 
as a boarder, a thing we have talked about 
time and again, but had not the courage to do. 

August 22 came round at last. The plane 
carried that day one of the happiest, if not the 
happiest person. The Siamese Airway Co. 
kindly gave me the passage of which Iam very 
grateful. It took only six hours to fly to Hong- 
kong from Siam. 


As soon as the train got into Chicago, I left 
for Evanston. There I found myself in a room 
which is to be mine for at least a year. I am 
indebted to the Director of Women’s Housing, 
for permitting me to stay in one of the uni- 
versity’s houses. Graduate students are sup- 
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posed to be in private homes. But in answering 
the letter sent to me in Siam I told her that 
I have a small dormitory and am therefore 
very much interested in this phase of work. 

I took four courses last quarter: school ad- 
ministration, improvement of high school 
teaching, educational psychology, and directed 
classroom observation. 

It took three weeks before I was really 
started. I had been out of school for 16 years, 
The first 11 were spent in teaching high school 
mathematics; and the last five, in starting a 
school. Besides, I have never learned to use a 
big library before. When I come to think about 
it now, it should have been easy. People were 
so eager to explain things, and they, of course, 
could not imagine such a plight. I got lost in 
the campus a few times, too, and therefore late 
to classes. But we straightened the matter out 
in no time. 

I enjoy my study very much. History of ed- 
ucation has always been a wonder to me. How 
those minds ever hit the wonderful theories! 
And the last 16 years bring such great improve. 
ments. I like educational psychology best of 
all. I took this same course 19 years ago with 
so great a difference. 

American people have been kind, especially 
the AAUW members. I have had many things 
given to me. I have spoken at two branches, 
and there will be two more in February and 
one in March. Besides the AAUW, I have talked 
to two fourth grades, one sixth grade, one 
eighth grade, and one college freshman class. 
I will try to turn down as few invitations as 
possible. Though the experience gained through 
coming in contact with new people and seeing 
new places, is great, the opportunity to make 
Siam real is even greater. Anna and the King of 
Siam starts the stone rolling, even if the major- 
ity of those who saw the film remember only 
the most ridiculous things. 

I have asked myself several times since I am 
here — how much do I represent the Siamese 
— especially the Siamese women. I have put 
on my studied hair, that is, giving up the per- 
manent waving. I take but a few minutes to 
dress. My husband made this remark not very 
long ago, ““Anong, you are a man.”’ [ still am 
not sure whether he meant it as a compliment 
or otherwise. This, however, will be the last 
time I will ever go to school for a degree. 

The AAUW grant is wonderful, because one 
can go back and work as one wishes. During 
the past three months I have learned many 
more things than I had dreamed of. I shall try 
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to do my part here and over there in Siam, to 
fulfill the wishes of all who make my education 
in the United States possible. 


Marie Burcer, Czechoslovakia, re- 
ceived an extension of her grant to permit 
her to get her master’s degree in agricul- 
ture at Montana State College. In No- 
vember she reported: 


In June I received my Bachelor of Science 
degree in dairy manufacturing. For the sum- 
mer I was invited for a vacation trip by one of 
the faculty members at Montana State Col- 
lege. I was very happy, since I have not had a 
vacation since 1940. The trip was planned not 
only for recreation but also for education. We 
made 15,000 miles and visited 36 states and 
four Canadian provinces. In every place I had 
a chance to visit farmers and dairy plants I 
also had the opportunity to visit families in 
other states than in Montana and compare the 
family life. On this trip I learned about the 
history of the United States more than in eight 
years in high school. 

Before the beginning of school I went to 
Missoula to observe a dairy plant there. Start- 
ing with floor-scrubbing, I took part in every 
process in the plant. In the evenings I went to 
the country and visited the farmers who de- 
livered milk with lowest bacteria count. 

Upon my return to Bozeman I started im- 
mediately to work on my master’s degree which 
is in dairy manufacturing with a minor in 
dairy production and bacteriology. Just this 
week I passed the qualifying examination for 
my master’s degree, and fulfilled the require- 
ment for foreign language. My thesis is on im- 
provement of flavor in cottage cheese. I expect 
to get my master’s degree in June 1950. 


Net KNorrensBE Tt, Holland, is a young 
doctor who is preparing to help set up a 
combined urology-gynecology department 
in the Woman’s Clinic at Leyden Univer- 
sity. She writes: 


Johns Hopkins Hospital is one of the few 
clinics in the world where the female urology 
belongs to the field of the gynecologist, and it 
is very interesting to see how often gyneco- 
logical diseases are the cause of urological com- 
plaints and abnormalities in the urinary tract. 
This fact is overlooked very often by the gyne- 
cologist who has no knowledge or training in 
the urological field. 


Every patient of the Woman’s Clinic and 
Outpatient Department is sent to the Cysto- 
scopic Department if there is an indication for 
a urological examination or treatment. I have 
the opportunity to study and discuss every his- 
tory and I get training in the technique of the 
various methods of cystoscopy and kidney 
function tests. I attend the x-ray conferences 
where films are reviewed and clinical problems 
are discussed. 

As all the urological patients are examined 
and treated in the morning hours, I have the 
rest of the day left to visit other parts of the 
Woman’s Clinic, to attend lectures and study 
the literature. Johns Hopkins Hospital Wom- 
an’s Clinic has a world famous reputation in 
several fields and I try to gather as much as 
possible to take with me to Holland. 

I followed a postgraduate course in pathol- 
ogy. Gynecologists from all over the world 
come to the Johns Hopkins Hospital for this 
unique course. I am allowed to attend gyneco- 
logical and obstetrical wardrounds and I have 
seen some very interesting operations and de- 
liveries. There is a possibility for me to get a 
short training in obstetrical anesthesiology, for 
which this clinic is as famous as for pathology. 

This seems to be a very full program but yet 
I take some time for other things that seem 
to me of no less importance. I came as a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Association of University 
Women and here I got a very cordial reception 
in the Baltimore AAUW, and I feel like a link 
between these two sister organizations. A few 
weeks ago I sent an informal report to the 
Dutch Association about my first impressions 
here and they wrote me back that this infor- 
mation was of help in the choice of and the 
advice to the fellowship candidates of the next 
year. 

As to the AAUW, I am glad to tell about my 
country, although I am not an authority on 
many subjects. . . . Beside the more or less 
official invitations, several members asked me 
to be their guest for supper and it was on those 
occasions that I learned a good deal of the 
American way of living and thinking. I am 
very thankful for this cordial hospitality and 
I made many friends in these two months. 

An amusing experience must be mentioned, 
although it has no direct connection with the 
AAUW. On request of one of the doctors of the 
hospital, I spoke to a class of about 50 eleven- 
year-old boys on Dutch geography, and a 
stream of enthusiastic questions convinced me 
of their interest. I accepted the same request 
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of another school because I feel that these hours 
are really well spent as long as they do not in- 
terfere too much with my clinical work. 


Mircurko Konno NAKAMURA, Japan, 
with her husband has established a chil- 
dren’s library center in Tokyo. Of her first 
weeks in New York she writes: 


At New York University I am taking the 
following three courses: (1) Child Develop- 
ment and Lower Education Program, (2) Child 
Development and the Elementary School Pro- 
gram, and (3) Junior High School Organiza- 
tion. 

These three courses will give me the general 
outlook of the new education and the funda- 
mental principles involved in it. In Japan, 
education up to junior high school is compul- 
sory, and my husband and I wish to have 
something to offer to children who are under 
compulsory education. 

I was advised not to load myself with classes 
in order to have available time to visit as many 
schools and institutions in connection with the 
work I wish to do as possible. 

I will visit schools of the following types: 
private progressive schools, public progressive 
schools, schools in underprivileged areas, 
schools in privileged areas, social settlements 
or neighborhood houses. Besides these institu- 
tions, I wish to visit conservative schools using 
old methods (in order to make a comparison), 
community centers, play centers, children’s 
libraries, and institutions that offer help to 
school, parent, or child. Meanwhile, I am col- 
lecting books which I think will be helpful to 
people in Japan who are interested in children 
and who wish to work for and with them. 

Settling down in an entirely new place is 
very difficult, especially in a huge and con- 
fusing city like New York. I am getting famil- 
iar with the city little by little, and am not quite 
as exhausted as I used to be after a trip to the 
city nor as terrified at the thought of riding in 
subways. 

During this month and a half, I have found 
that education is the same whether it is in a 
nursery school, elementary school, high school, 
or college. The ultimate goal is to make a good 
human being who is also useful to his society. 
As I believe that education begins from lower 
levels to the higher levels and not in having 
education organized at the higher levels first 
and then have the lower levels made to meet 
the requirements at the highest level, I am 
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very happy in my studies of child develop- 
ment. It is giving me a fundamental basis on 
which I am able to build. 

I think I can see what the new education 
(which I don’t think is “‘new”’ except that it 
has new methods) is striving for, and when I 
really understand it and can obtain the knowl- 
edge of the methods to carry it out and see 
that they can be carried out successfully by 
the ordinary teacher, I think I shall find confi- 
dence in it. Unless it is well understood, I 
think it will do more harm than good at this 
present stage. 

I was very much surprised to find that the 
new education or, in other words, progressive 
education, is new in America, too. I had 
thought that it was carried out in most of the 
schools, but I find that there are many teach- 
ers and parents who are very much against 
this new method. I am glad that I am here at 
such a time so that I can see both sides and 
compare the good and bad points of both in 
order that I will understand the problems in 
the new method when I introduce or explain 
it in Japan. 

As I study, I feel more and more the neces- 
sity of having community centers for children 
— a center that will serve for the child’s whole 
life and also those who partake in his education 
and welfare. In one of my courses, we have been 
taking up the problem of delinquency. The 
more I study it, the more I feel that such 
centers are necessary even in order to prevent 
delinquency. 

I am now finding out about the child’s de- 
velopment, how to understand him and the 
causes that lie behind his acts and behavior. 
With this understanding, I hope that I shall be 
able to find more definitely in my further 
studies what should be done and how it can 
be done for the children of Japan so that they 
will become worthy citizens of our world. 

In closing, I thank the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for their kindness 
and generosity in giving me this wonderful 
opportunity to study, and express my apprecl- 
ation for the work they are doing to make 4 
better world regardless of nationality or race. 


‘Tora SANDAL Boun, Norway, is curator 
of the Museum of Applied Art in Trond- 
heim. Her study in America falls into two 
parts: (1) research on old Norwegian ob- 
jects of applied art, handicraft and folk 
art, brought to America by Norwegian 
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emigrants or later by inheritance to these 
emigrants, or brought by American tour- 
ists; and (2) study of exhibition techniques 
used in American museums, and methods 
of children’s education through the arts in 
American museums. 

Regarding the first part of her work, 
Mrs. Bohn reports: 


Norway is well known for the quality of its 
craft and folk art in past centuries. In a coun- 
try with only about three million inhabitants 
the quantity of the handicraft and folk art is 
of course not very large, and therefore it is of 
great importance for our country to get regis- 
tered whatever may be found of value outside 
the country. When the history of the Nor- 
wegian handicraft is written in the coming 
years, it will be of great value for our museums 
to have information about Norwegian handi- 
craft in American museums, and about relics 
of Norwegian culture in areas out West which 
are especially influenced by Scandinavian 
immigrants. 

I found that New York could give me a very 
good result for my registry work of Norwegian 
antiques. As a matter of fact, very many of 
the Brooklyn inhabitants are of Norwegian 
origin, immigrated in this century. By assist- 
ance of the Norwegian-American newspaper, 
Nordisk Tidende, Brooklyn, and through the 
numerous Norwegian clubs of Brooklyn, I ob- 
tained contacts with many persons who were 
owners of Norwegian antiques, or were able to 
give me information. All this was a hard job to 
do, and I had to postpone my departure one 
month to finish this field of research, including 
also all the most important antique shops. 

Another important source in New York 
were the museums, especially Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Cooper Union Museum. They were all in pos- 
session of important Norwegian antiques, 
mainly purchased in Europe. Only the Metro- 
politan Museum has done any research within 
the field of Scandinavian art, and so the other 
museums were very thankful for the informa- 
tion I was able to give them. 

In Philadelphia, I had good luck in the 
American-Swedish Historical Museum, finding 
eight important silver pieces, and two more in 
the Museum of Art in Philadelphia. 

[Here Mrs. Bohn itemizes her “finds” : numer- 
ous seventeenth century silver pieces, includ- 


ing two interesting “bride crowns’’; a large 
piece of figure weaving, “The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,” of about 1620; and various pieces of 
linen embroidery, wood chests, and other 
carved pieces. In a number of instances, the 
American museums had not been able to trace 
the origin of these items, since little is published 
in English on Norwegian folk art, and Mrs. 
Bohn was able to identify the objects —a 
service much appreciated by the museums.] 

Concerning exhibition techniques, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City, I 
have been studying very thoroughly, and an 
article has been written for the yearbook of our 
museum in Trondheim. 

I have visited all the most famous depart- 
ment stores in New York City, because many 
of their exhibitions (for example, window dis- 
plays) are very instructive for museums. I 
have collected many photos from modern mu- 
seum interiors and from department store 
window displays. 

Every museum in New York City and sur- 
roundings has been visited to collect material 
for an article about museum entertainments 
for adult visitors, as gallery talks, movies, 
concerts, dance performances, etc. The results 
were astonishingly rich and interesting for me, 
and an essay about this subject has been writ- 
ten and sent to Norway. 

For a similar purpose I have studied the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, the oldest in the 
world; the Junior Museums of the Metropoli- 
tan and Newark Museums, the Education De- 
partments of the Museum of Modern Art and 
of the Brooklyn Museum, etc. An article on 
“Children’s Education through Art and Sci- 
ence”’ has also been written and sent to Nor- 
way. I am invited to work some weeks in the 
well-managed Newark Museum where courses 
many times have been held for children’s in- 
structors and museum curators. 

I hope this report will show my donors how 
rich and various and instructive my research 
fields are. For Norwegian museums all] these 
American materials are mainly unknown and 
of great importance. I know that this is a 
unique chance of research, and that nothing 
like it has been given to a Norwegian museum 
curator before, and I will try to absorb as much 
as possible in my study year, — and to give it 
out again in Norway later within my field of 
work. 
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Editorials 








How Non-Partisan 


Must We Be? 


Two letters recently received at AAUW 
Headquarters pose the question, ‘“‘ When 
action involves politics, how far do we 
go in AAUW?” In one case, an AAUW 
branch did not feel it should support a 
qualified woman running for mayor be- 
cause “there was a firm conviction that 
AAUW never has and never can support 
a person — only a non-partisan issue.” 

The second writer reported that when 
a woman candidate — an AAUW member 
—sought support of the branch, the 
members took the view that although the 
branch could sponsor a qualified member 
in a non-partisan way they “could not 
‘play politics.”” She continued, ‘Please 
clarify this matter, as I know it will 
occur again.” 

The answer to such inquiries begins 
with the premise that AAUW believes in 
an action program as well as a study 
program. This is in line with the principle 
of the Association that AAUW members 
should be an active force in their com- 
munities. Naturally, however, since there 
is always a variety of opinion in any 
group, it would be most unusual for all 
members to agree on which candidate to 
endorse or on all matters adopted for 
study and action. Just how active then, 
may the Association be in supporting 
individuals or issues? 

One of the resolutions adopted at the 
Seattle convention was: “Both as indi- 
viduals and as groups we undertake to 
seek out, endorse, and actively support 
qualified women for elective and ap- 
pointive offices.” What does “actively 
support” mean? In 1947 at the Dallas 
convention the Association, for the first 
time, went on record as favoring Associa- 
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tion support of particular women for 
election or appointment to public office. 
Up to this time, the Association had 
merely supported the policy of urging 
women to run for public office or working 
for their appointment in general. 

Individual members may, of course, 
take an active part in supporting indivi- 
dual candidates or particular issues. In- 
deed, they are encouraged to do so — 
even to becoming active in politics, since 
it is generally recognized that under our 
two-party system if one is to have an 
effective voice in government it is prac- 
tically necessary to act through a party. 

Nationally, the Association gives its 
support to individuals only when their 
election or appointment is to an office of 
national concern, such as, for example, 
the appointment of a woman to a United 
Nations Commission. But it would not, 
as a national organization, support a 
woman running for Senator or Repre- 
sentative. That would be of concern to 
the membership in the state. 

Whether the state division or a branch 
should step out of a non-partisan role and 
work as a group to support a particular 
candidate running on a non-partisan ticket 
or a party ticket is a matter for the di- 
vision or the branch to decide for itself. 

The same freedom of choice is left to 
the state division and the branches where 
the question is to support or not to sup- 
port a specific issue. The decision may 
become particularly delicate if by active 
support or opposition the Association will 
become involved in politics, as did for 
example, the Arlington, Virginia, Branch 
when it was working for an elected school 
board and found itself fighting the politi- 
cal machine. In any situation, the facts 
at the time and not precedent should 
guide the decision of the division or 
branch. How wisely such questions are 
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EDITORIALS 


resolved will determine its effectiveness 
in implementing the resolution of the 
Seattle convention to “seek out, endorse, 
and actively support qualified women for 
elective and appointive offices,” and its 
effectiveness in becoming a constructive 
force in the community. 


Is This Your Summer 


for a Refresher? 


There is a great demand in American 
communities now for local leaders who 
have the knowledge and ability to arouse 
fellow citizens to thoughtful and wise ac- 
tion, whether it be on domestic or inter- 
national issues. Every college graduate, 
with her valued experience in home and 
community, has been faced with this need 
to make a contribution within the circle 
of her influence. To serve thus effectively 
is often her motivation for joining AAUW. 

There comes a time, however, when 
even the most active leader needs to stop 
and listen to others who, from their dif- 
ferent experience, study, success, failure, 
or point of view, have something new to 
share. To sit again as a student, but this 
time a much wiser and more critical one, 
brings refreshment and new vigor. 

Such refreshment has been observed in 
women who have won the Vassar Summer 
Institute scholarship, offered yearly to an 
AAUW member. The space available in 
the JouRNAL is not sufficient to bring you 
their accounts of what the Institute has 
meant, nor to tell of their subsequent suc- 
cess in passing along to others the inspira- 
tion and the deeper understanding of 
child development and family life which 
they have gained. 

Refreshers of every description are 
available in this country of rich resources. 
Somewhere within your radius of possible 
operation there is sure to be an offering to 
meet your interest, whether it be in family 
living, the international scene, or today’s 
trends in economics or in art. It is surpris- 
ing to find that scholarships for such ses- 


sions often pass unused because few know 
they are available or think of applying. 
Among the many summer institutes are 
a number that train for group leadership. 
We are coming to recognize the need for 
more know-how when it comes to getting 
everybody to take part. This is a skill that 
can be learned. New techniques, such as 
“role playing” and “hidden agendas,” 
offer practical help in making group dis- 
cussion the stimulating and democratic 
process we want it to be. For the novice 
in group leadership and for the seasoned 
leader as well, it is a rewarding experience 
to see these newer methods in action. 
Your state department of education or 
adult education service, or your neighbor- 
ing college or university, can tell you of 
summer refreshers in your vicinity. 


U. S. Member on the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women 


Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman of Ur- 
bana, Illinois, has been appointed to rep- 
resent the United States on the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women for 
the next three years. Mrs. Goldman has 
taught at the University of Illinois; she 
was a candidate for Congress in 1946 and 
1948, and served recently as a consultant 
to the Secretary of the Interior on the 
statehood campaigns of Alaska and Ha- 
waii. She has been a leader in her AAUW 
branch, and many members will remember 
her contribution to the discussion of 
Women in Public Life at the Seattle 
convention. 

In announcing the nomination of Mrs. 
Goldman, the President expressed ap- 
preciation for the service of Judge Doro- 
thy Kenyon of New York, who has just 
completed a three-year term on the 
Commission. The President commended 
particularly her leadership in focusing 
attention on the nationality of married 
women and similar problems. Judge 
Kenyon is second Vice-President of 


AAUW. 
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AAUW and Teacher Recruitment 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, Earl 
McGrath, in his 1949 “‘ Review and Rec- 
ommendations on Education” in School 
Life (Volume 32, No. 5) puts the teacher 
shortage first in appealing to citizens to 
face realistically the needs of our schools: 


We have already developed beyond the point 
where even the most drastic steps can quickly 
relieve the shortage of teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools. . . . One of the most important 
factors in the present short supply of teachers 
is the relatively low salaries teachers receive 
in Many communities. 


But the income is by no means the only 
factor, says Commissioner McGrath, and 
he goes on to indicate many of the other 
well known reasons why recruiting and 
holding teachers in the profession is today 
such a problem. 

Reports on the need for new elementary 
teachers show that the demand is increas- 
ing. The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration issued a bulletin in January 
1950 which estimates the 1953-54 demand 
for new teachers for elementary schools 
at 100,000. Ray C. Maul of the National 
Education Association, in his 1949 Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Study, 
reports the 1949 demand for new elemen- 
tary teachers by 21 representative states 
is 20, 745, while the supply of all graduates 
from training colleges in the same 21 
states for the same year is only 10,598. 
All of these graduates of course will not 
teach. The unmet 1949 demand in 21 
states therefore would be somewhere 
around 11,000. 

In the face of this practical and nation- 
wide problem with its far reaching impli- 
cations we look soberly at AAUW’s efforts 
in teacher recruitment. The record last 
year was not a shining one. 

The following table shows the distribu- 
tion of activity in 1948-49 by state and 
region. 
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Branch Activities in the Teacher Shortage 
Fight, 1948-49 


No.of Branches reporting work for 











State* Branches better salaries recruitment 
4 1 
ee 28 1 3 
Ne A aa 41 2 
Pa 41 1 3 
Ala... 19 1 
BN cise 10 
Tenn..... 15 1 
i 1 1 1 
Fla... 16 1 
Riise sac 16 1 
m. <.. 15 1 1 
Bs Mes. 10 1 1 
W. Va.. 21 3 2 
BS rao aiads 53 2 3 
MMS Shes 40 3 
Mich 44 4 
ae 50 Q 
Wis. . 31 1 6 
TIowa.... 32 1 2 
Minn... . 34 1 1 
N. Dak.. 8 2 
S. Dak... 15 Q 
Mont..... 16 1 
sie si 24 2 
Wash... .. 30 1 
WG Sa kei 24 1 1 
Kans 43 1 6 
Mo... 42 1 
Tex. . 54 1 1 
Colo... . 23 1 
N. Mex. 12 Qg 
Utah. 5 Q 
Ces es 71 1 6 
Total Branch 

Activity. ... 18 69 





* These are the states in which some branch 
activity of this kind was reported. 
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AAUW AND TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


For 1948-49, education chairmen from 
850 AAUW branches sent reports to 
Headquarters. Of these, only 18 men- 
tioned that the branch had carried on any 
work to improve teachers’ salaries, and 
only 69 reported other activities con- 
cerned with teacher recruitment. We like 
to think of ourselves in the American 
Association of University Women as 
“friends of education.” Here is a test of 
our right to claim that title. 

Education chairmen on the whole report 
rather briefly on teacher recruitment. 
They say: 

We study the need. . . . We publicize the need. 

. We broadcast. . . . We get articles into 
the papers. . . . Wehadameeting. . . . Every- 
body worked on tt. ... We had a speaker. 

. We are studying to find out why we have a 
shortage. . . . We compiled reports of state- 
wide needs and gave themto PTA’s. . . . We got 
a film “* Toward Better Schools for All Children,” 
and lent it to all growps in the community. . . . 
We tried to make our community a more friendly 
home for new teachers. . We appointed a 
committee to work on housing for teachers. . . 
We spread the word of the need for teachers and 
their needs by giving addresses and through our 
wide contacts. . . . We have taken the initiative 
in our community in planning ways to help in 
recruiting teachers. .. . We give scholarships 
of $25 to $100 to promising high school seniors if 
they continue their training for teaching. .. . 
We have a speakers bureau of our own members. 

. Young successful teachers appeal most in 
talking to high school groups. 


One branch studying reasons advanced 
against teaching as a profession reported 
this major obstacle: “extra hours of 
drudgery after school is supposed to be 
out.” Perhaps here is a job of interpreta- 
tion for AAUW. Where do we find in any 
profession or in any good business, a 
responsible person who is on the job only 
clock hours? We can make teaching a 
rewarding profession, financially, and still 
retain the joy of teaching, the spirit of 
dedication, inspiration, and unselfishness 
—all necessary attributes of the real 
teacher. While we hold no brief for 
drudgery, either self-inflicted or imposed, 
the alarm seems to ring when after-class 


work is cited as a major objection by 
parents of prospective teachers or by 
high school students themselves. Along 
with the campaigns for better salaries 
and reasonable teaching loads should go 
recognition of the fact that satisfying 
achievement in teaching and child guid- 
ance requires record-keeping, meetings, 
conferences and other activities which 
can only be fitted into the schedule after 
the children have left the classrooms. 

Some examples of specific programs 
found fruitful were described in the 
AAUW branch reports. Several education 
and legislative chairmen joined forces in 
going to local and state officials to plead 
for better laws and increased budgets for 
teachers’ salary and tenure. They also 
worked together on campaigns for educat- 
ing the public on the subject. A number 
of branches took the responsibility for 
organizing Future Teachers of America 
groups, and many chairmen indicated that 
the branch cooperated with the local 
Future Teachers of America. 

LaPorte, Indiana, reported an especially 
practical method: 

Many members of our branch have worked 
on teacher recruitment. Future Teachers of 
America held luncheons every two weeks. 
The programs were designed to acquaint stu- 
dents with the teaching profession. A cadet 
teaching program has been initiated. Top 
flight seniors have the opportunity to work 
with a supervising teacher in classrooms. Many 
“cadets” decided to enter teaching as a result 
of this. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, wrote: 

We worked with a citizens group in trying 
to combat our admitted apathy. We expressed 
ourselves in definite form and through a 
number of influential channels. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, reported, among 
other efforts: 

A two-day college counseling program for 
600 high school junior and senior girls and 
boys. We talked to them individually and in 
groups of the advantages in the teaching 
profession. We made available a catalogue of 
75 teacher-training institutions. We en- 


couraged students to apply for scholarships 
and loans. 
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Elmhurst, Illinois, reported this activity: 
Our state offered 1,281 normal school schol- 
arships for teachers and we discovered that 
only 845 of these were used. We are bringing 
these to the attention of people in many ways. 


If people know they are available they will be 
used. 


The Salt Lake City committee demon- 
strated consistent effort: 


We were fortunate in having one of our 
members who participated in the Bowling 
Green Conference of the NEA give us a report 
of their study on teacher recruitment. We 
were also able to get her to give the report at 
a faculty meeting of one of our larger schools 
and hoped more schools would ask for the 
same service. We cooperated with the public- 
ity group in writing an article for the news- 
paper following suggestions in the form letter 
sent from the national office and incorporating 
our own findings. 

From the NEA we got a film strip and 
lecture guide called “Toward Better Schools 
for All Children — Through Federal Aid.” 
These were lent to many of the schools in the 
district for use in faculty and PTA meetings. 
This is a very educational film strip and we 
would like to have more groups use it. 

Several members of our committee have 
been active in planning a Professional Rela- 
tions Conference to be held at the University 
of Utah this summer. This conference will 
embrace such topics as — teacher tenure, retire- 
ment, recruitment of teachers, lengthening of 
the school year, public relations, and teacher 
load. Some of our members will participate in 
the discussion groups. 

We suggest that the group for next year 
continue work on recruitment and go into the 
problems of teacher load and the social status 
of teachers. 


Teacher recruitment, like many of the 
other problems AAUW tackles, is one of 
those activities that is most successful 
when it snowballs. Such a report comes 
from Lawrence, Kansas: 


It is well for a community to have cooperat- 
ing organizations, such as Lawrence affords, 
particularly when their aims converge upon 
a common educational goal. 

Last fall the Lawrence Branch of AAUW 
took the leadership among the various edu- 
cational groups to plan and conduct a town 
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hall meeting on the educational needs of the 
community, timed to climax National Educa- 
tion Week. Outstanding state and local speak- 
ers were on the program as well as students 
from the various schools of the city. Local 
needs were tied in with the larger state and 
national programs. 


The report goes on to describe branch 
support of a teacher recruitment program 
initiated by Delta Kappa Gamma and 
the Council of Lawrence Teachers. 


Outstanding students from the high schools 
all over the county were invited to come to 
Lawrence for a day to consider the prospect 
of becoming teachers. After a general assembly 
they were taken to various schools in the city 
where they might observe through the “new 
glasses of a prospective teacher” the conduct 
of classes by veteran teachers. Later, attrac- 
tive, experienced, fun-loving teachers ad- 
dressed the group. Students of talent and 
merit appeared, likewise, on the program. 
Climaxing the day’s activities was the after- 
noon meeting presided over by Dr. George 
Baxter Smith, Dean of the University of 
Kansas School of Education. Using the theme, 
“Looking Ahead,” Dr. Smith opened up new 
vistas for the young person planning to enter 
a career in the field of education. 

An attractive printed program was given 
to each student; it concluded with a quotation 
from William Lyon Phelps: 

I love to teach, I love to teach as a printer 
loves to print, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man loves to 
run a race. Teaching is an art — an art so 
great and so difficult to master that a man or 
woman can spend a long life at it without 
realizing much more than his limitations and 
mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But 
the main aim of my happy days has been to 
become a good teacher, just as every architect 
wishes to be a good architect and every pro- 
fessional poet strives toward perfection. 


Every school administrator today, if 
asked to state his most urgent problems 
in providing education for children five 
to thirteen years old will say: shortage of 
qualified teachers . . . shortage of class- 
room space. Is this then a job in “practical 
education” which should make us think 
twice when selecting areas for greatest 
effort in our AAUW education program? 

A Teacher Recruitment Kit, revised 
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THE NEWSPAPER AND THE EXHIBITION 


and brought up to date, is available from 
the Publications Clerk, AAUW Headquar- 
ters; 45 cents. Pearl Wanamaker, State 


of the Education Committee of the 
AAUW, has written the covering letter 
that is included in this kit. 


Superintendent of Education of Washing- 
ton, president of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and member 


— CurIsTINE M. Hernic 
AAUW Childhood Education Associate 


The Newspaper and the Exhibition 


Art criticism is supposed to help people understand what they see so that they take 
what they can use for their own lives. When an AAUW art exhibition goes on circuit, 
some interpretation goes with it, but this background material lacks reality for those 
who look at the exhibit until it is rewritten in local terms. To achieve acceptance, art 
reporting or art criticism in a small city must forego the generalizations of artistic 
patter and show works of art in relation with the life close at hand. This is hard to do, 
and it can be done only by someone on the spot. 

The newspaper is the fertile source of education of adults, hence the provision that 
clippings of newspaper write-ups of AAUW circulating exhibitions be sent in with 
the rental fee. 

The following criticism by Carlton Culmsee of the exhibition of sculpture by David 
Smith was published on the front page of the Herald-Journal of Logan, Utah, for 
April 12, 1949. It was assigned first place among the 1948-49 entries in Newspaper 
Art Criticism from small American cities by a special committee on the project from 


the Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Branch: 


“Man is born free . . . but 
everywhere he is in chains.” 


That is what a revolutionary French 
writer penned a couple of centuries ago. 
It is still true — in totalitarian countries 
and, in a different sense, in democratic 
nations. For there are more chains than 
autocratic or legal ones. 

One fetter in this democracy is forged 
by our ignorance. We believe we are 
progressing rapidly, but our proudest ad- 
vances are hollow illusions unless we can 
match them with equivalent advances 
along lines that we now scorn to follow. 

This is the Age of Power. We pride 
ourselves on our progress in fusing, blast- 
ing, re-shaping matter. So fascinated are 
we by tangible results that — and this is 
the incredible and preposterous blunder 
of this culture —we scorn intangible 
powers that wrought these results. 

_It is tedious to repeat that man’s hope 
lies in developing his mind and spirit. 


That truth became tiresome before it 
became meaningful, before men really 
did enough about it to count. So we 
content ourselves with luxuriating in the 
juvenile or barbarian stage of knowledge 
— the making of big and bright and swift 
objects. But the control of these powerful 
vehicles and missiles — and the control 
of ourselves — these concerns are felt by 
only an “impractical” few. 

Oh, of course America pays lip-service 
to “spirit” and “culture.” But she does 
not support her words with effective 
action. She does not actually believe that 
mind and spirit are as important as elec- 
tricity and uranium. She does not believe 
that the arts are important because they 
express man’s striving to know and to 
express the highest and strangest part of 
him. 

That’s a lengthy preamble for a brief 
comment. The occasion for this tirade is 
the AAUW exhibit of modern sculpture 
in Logan. Not that Loganites are respond- 
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ing wrongly to this display. As a matter 
of fact, those who attend are taking the 
show seriously and are showing consider- 
able or high understanding. 

But most persons here and elsewhere 
feel an uneasy suspicion of modern art or 
a complete lack of appreciation. With 
ignorance they manacle sculptors and 
painters to a tradition of limited value 
and transitory dominance. 

It’s time — and past time — that we 
granted the painter and sculptor the same 
freedom the composer and musician 
gained centuries ago. Or, more correctly, 
let’s say that we should restore today the 
freedom that the artist enjoyed in ancient 
Mayan culture, in Greece at certain peri- 
ods, and elsewhere. 

In modern times we have demanded 
photographic realism, and representation 
of externals. To make this superficiality, 
this hollow shell of art, more acceptable, 
we have frequently bribed the artist to 
bathe his landscape in sickly sweetness 
or his statue in sex. From Miriam Powers’ 
luscious “‘Greek Slave” on down, we have 
had a blushing preference for surface 
prettiness and sex instead of inner strength 
and spiritual meaning. 

To require a sculptor to confine himself 


The recommendation of the Grosse 
Pointe group is that we try to get more 
criticism into the local papers, and that 
the winning entry of each year be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL. 


It is encouraging that the average 
public attendance at showings on the 
national circuit has moved from 300 ten 
years ago to 1,100 in 1948-49. This must 
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to making accurate copies of bodies or 
objects is as fallacious as to limit com- 
posers to such themes as “Barnyard 
Sounds: Crowing of roosters, quacking of 
ducks, lowing of cows only.’’.. 
“Mountain Dawn: running water, bird 
notes, rustling of pines only.” 

David Smith’s “False Peace Spectre” 
is a representation of nothing ever seen 
on land or sea. It is a harsh parody on the 
Dove of Peace, with the angularity of 
warplanes in its wings, a ruthless sharp- 
ness of talons, and the lust of a demonaic 
predator in its gaping beak. That sculp- 
ture has a terrible intensity, a real signif- 
icance for our times. 

This is the sort of art that reveals 
meanings, that shapes minds and strength- 
ens spiritual fibres. We will get more such 
art when we come to appreciate what 
real art can do, for the artist in man is 
eager to come forth and help build a 
better world. 

To that end, USAC (Utah State Agri- 
cultural College) is fostering a Revival of 
Arts. We see a need to revive the tradi- 
tions of strong, meaningful art that have 
survived from ancient times but have 
become overlaid by superficiality, hollow- 
ness, cheapness. 


be due in large measure to cooperation 
by the press. 

The newspaper clippings about show- 
ings in 1949-50 should accompany the 
rental fee for exhibitions on the national 
circuit; and in the case of the local as- 
semblings, should accompany the annual 
branch art report. The next date for study 
of newspaper entries for the current year 
will be July 1950. 
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AAUW news and notes 





Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones 
Memorial Fund 


The sons of Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones have 
given to the American Association of 
University Women an endowment of 
$5,000, to be known as the Mrs. Adam 
Leroy Jones Memorial Fund in Higher 
Education. Income from the fund is to 
be used from time to time, at the discre- 
tion of the Association, for studies relat- 
ing to the higher education of women, to 
assist with systematic publications in this 
area, or for other purposes relating to the 
higher education of women. 

A more appropriate memorial could 
scarcely have been devised. The awards 
made possible by this fund will be a 
continuing reminder of Mrs. Jones’s long 
and valued service to the Association — 
as branch and state officer and member 
of the AAUW Board — and a reminder 
too of her deep interest in higher educa- 
tion for women. We are grateful to the 
Messrs. Alfred, Wallace, and Murray 
Leroy Jones for this means of keeping in 
remembrance one whose wise counsel, 
sensitive understanding, and stimulating 
enthusiasm made her a beloved leader 
in AAUW. 


Headquarters Center 
The Headquarters building in Washington 
is rapidly becoming the center for ac- 
tivities of educational groups which the 
Board of Directors envisaged when plans 
for redecorating and furnishing the first 
two floors were made last year. The 
meeting rooms and lounges are made 
available to educational organizations on 
4 service-charge basis, and in recent weeks 
a number of alumni (and alumnae) groups, 
as well as nearby AAUW branches, have 
made use of these facilities. 

letters continue to come to Head- 


quarters asking for bedroom reservations. 
We regret to have to remind members 
that the Headquarters building no longer 
offers bedroom or dining-room facilities. 
But members are welcome to drop in 
when they are in Washington. The build- 
ing is open during office hours, and out- 
of-town members will find it a convenient 
place to rest and read and meet their 
friends. 


Post-Seattle Procedures and Policies 


A statement on procedures and policies 
to guide branches and state divisions in 
the application of the By-Laws adopted 
by the Seattle convention in June 1949 
has been authorized by the Executive 
Committee of the AAUW Board of Direc- 
tors. The statement was published in full 
in the February General Director’s Letter. 
Some of the provisions of special interest 
are: 


No more than one branch within municipal 
corporate limits will be recognized. 


Honorary membership in a branch is not 
authorized. 


An honorary degree from an institution on the 
AAUW approved list gives eligibility for 
AAUW membership. 

The AAUW By-Laws Committee will check 
all branch and state by-laws and future re- 
visions, and will approve such by-laws or 
notify the AAUW Board of Directors if 
violations exist. 

On request, the committee will advise branches 
and state divisions concerning their by-laws. 
The committee will receive and consider sug- 
gested amendments to the AAUW By-Laws 
and make recommendations to the biennial 
convention. 


AAUW History Dramatized 
The Talbot Story is a play produced by the 


Martinez, California, Branch as a me- 
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morial to Marion Talbot, and also as a 
means of giving its members a glimpse 
into AAUW history. Written by Jeanette 
E. Taylor, this three-act play recalls in 
dramatic episodes the founding of the 
Association, some of the vicissitudes en- 
countered by the young organization in 
developing membership standards and 
meeting other problems, and the establish- 
ment of a permanent headquarters. The 
author’s clever combination of history 
and human interest has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by California members, 
and the Martinez Branch now offers the 
play to other AAUW groups. While the 
choice of characters and dialogue is 
somewhat slanted to a western audience, 
the emphasis could easily be shifted to 
fit the interests of any particular area. 
The price of The Talbot Story’ is $1.00 
a copy; royalty fee, $5.00 (including four 
copies of the play). Profits go to fellow- 
ships. Address: Martinez Branch, 1124 
Ferry Street, Martinez, California. 

We predict that this dramatization will 
solve many a program committee’s prob- 
lem of how to convey some background 
facts about AAUW painlessly and en- 
tertainingly. 


Oxford Selections Committee 


On February 3, 1950 the Sub-Committee 
on Oxford Selections met at Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart in New 
York City to give final screening to the 
applications of American women seeking 
admission to the women’s societies in 
Oxford. It was a working session in the 
best tradition of AAUW working sessions 
— detailed but forward-looking, enthu- 
siastic but practical. Of the four who 
finally received the committee’s highest 
endorsement, one was characterized as 
showing some of the most outstanding 
characteristics of scholarship and _ bal- 
anced living which had come to the 
committee’s attention. 

The committee’s recommendations are 
not, of course, final. They furnish a guide 
to the women’s colleges of Oxford Uni- 
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versity in evaluating the credentials of 
American applicants — a service for which 
the principals of the colleges have re- 
peatedly expressed warm appreciation. 


Have You Seen Them? 


At a time when the press and radio carry 
headline comments about Asia, Meribeth 
Cameron’s United States and Eastern Asia 
(obtainable for 15 cents from the Publica- 
tions Clerk, Headquarters) comes with 
peculiar timeliness. Conscious of a need 
to know more about Asia and its problems, 
we fumble for the right materials, the 
right formulation of the historic issues 
which underlie today’s problems. This 
12-page guide, prepared by one who is a 
specialist in the field and has traveled in 
the areas in question, contains the bibliog- 
raphy and the pointing-up of issues 
which the inquiring taxpayer always seeks. 

Frances McGillicuddy’s Guide to UN’s 
Specialized Agencies (obtainable for 30 
cents from the Publications Clerk, Head- 
quarters) is being used by many branches 
and has been found helpful in affording a 
simple and direct guide on materials 
about that alphabet maze of special 
groups which work with the U.N. As the 
section on each agency is set up on the 
same pattern, it is simple to make cross- 
references and comparisons. These fea- 
tures are attracting attention outside of 
AAUW, especially in schools and colleges. 


They Want to Exchange Ideas 
with You 


The Fall 1948 JourNat carried the an- 
nouncement that a procedure had been 
set up to arrange an exchange of cor- 
respondence between branches and mem- 
bers of AAUW and the British Federation 
of University Women. In the Spring 1949 
JOURNAL came an appeal to AAUW for 
more Americans to be paired off with 
Britons having similar interests. The pro- 
gram has moved forward with enthusiasm 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Thus, at its 
annual meeting in July 1949 the British 
Federation found that they had — 
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33 members corresponding with Americans 
11 branches corresponding through members 
3 branches corresponding through officers 
39 members waiting to be paired off with 
Americans 
8 Americans waiting to be paired off with 
Britons 


By October 1949 the number of British 
members waiting for American opposite 
numbers had been reduced to 30. The 
waiting list has grown smaller, but still 
there comes the call for more American 
correspondents. It is interesting to note 
that AAUW is not supplying enough 
teachers (particularly language teachers) 
to match the British teachers who want 
transatlantic correspondence. 

Nor are the British the only ones who 
are eager to exchange letters. The AAUW 
international relations office has names of 
several members of the Austrian Federa- 
tion who want to correspond with AAUW 
members. 

It should not be thought that the 
eagerness is all on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Frequently the demand comes 
from within the AAUW. For example, the 
international relations office was able 
through the newly reorganized German 
Federation to establish correspondence 
between an American and a German 
school teacher. 

What will the score be by next July for 
the British-American exchange . . . for 
the Austro-American exchange . . . and 
all the other exchanges? That is up to you. 
Send your name and a few notes about 
your interests to the AAUW International 
Relations Associate, if you are ready to 
take your pen in hand in the cause of 
international understanding. 


AAUW and the Orientation 
Program for Foreign Women 


This spring AAUW has again been called 
upon to cooperate in programs for foreign 
women who are coming to this country 
to observe the democratic process in the 
United States and the role of women in 
American communities. The programs 


involve women coming from the occupied 
areas in Europe and in Asia. In some cases 
the groups come under the guidance of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor; in others, the Commission on 
Occupied Areas or the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. 

The first big group to come will be 
composed of ten women who are leaders 
in Japanese public life. All of them have 
had interesting careers. All of them are 
making important contributions to pres- 
ent-day life in Japan. Two are members 
of the Japanese legislature. One who was 
Japan’s first labor inspector is now the 
chief of the Women’s and Minor’s Bureau 
in the Labor Ministry. Of the delegation’s 
three youngest members (all under 40), 
two have children. One of these women is 
a practising lawyer, who finds time to 
teach law and to serve on the conciliation 
committee of the Family Court. Another 
is a member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the National Railway 
Workers Union. The third is the publica- 
tions editor of the Women’s Section in 
the Women’s and Minor’s Bureau. 

This group will be in the country about 
ninety days, about three weeks of which 
will be spent in Washington. AAUW will 
take part in the orientation courses in 
New York and in Washington, where the 
courses will be held in the Headquarters 
building. In New York, AAUW is busy 
helping arrange the visit to the United 
Nations. In Washington the members of 
the Washington Branch and of the ad- 
jacent branches in Virginia and Maryland 
will contribute time and energy in show- 
ing these Japanese women how the Fed- 
eral Government operates and how 
women’s organizations work in their com- 
munities and through their government 
to build a better world. 

As the JourRNAL goes to press, the 
details of the visit of the German women 
have not been so completely worked out, 
since they will be coming to the United 
States later in the spring. This program 
will follow much the same lines as that for 
the Japanese, and will offer AAUW many 
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of the same opportunities to demonstrate 
what AAUW does to build world under- 
standing and peace. 

Whenever these groups go into the 
field, AAUW branches will be alerted so 
that they too may share in this challeng- 
ing experience. 

These two programs in the spring of 
1950 are but forerunners of others which 
will come later, and in which AAUW will 
have an opportunity again to contribute. 


The Cost of Neglect 


Let me congratulate you on the project being 
undertaken by members of your Association 
to collect information with regard to the cost 
in dollars of neglect of children and youth. 
The cost of care of children who must be 
placed away from their homes because of 
neglect or delinquency is so high, that con- 
sidering only the expenditure of public funds, 
it speaks for itself. 


This is quoted from a letter from 
Raymond M. Hilliard, Commissioner of 
Welfare for the City of New York, who 
will on request send you a copy of his 
December report and news release on 
children receiving care through services 
supplied by the city. Approximately 70 
out of every 1,000 children in the city of 
New York are receiving public assistance 
in their homes; 8 in every 1,000 are 
receiving institutional or boarding-house 
care as dependent or neglected children. 
The total cost of providing this care for 
one year in New York City is approxi- 
mately $79,800,000. 

The costs of child care are mounting, 
but the cost of failure to provide this 
care would be exhorbitant in terms of 
human life, misery, and future costs of 
institutional care. One looks at the figures 
of the national increase in birth rate and 
the lack of positive planning for the 
prevention of neglect and delinquency 

. with dismay? . . . or better, with a 
resolve to do something about it. Boys 
and Girls Week will be celebrated through- 
out the country April 29 through May 6, 
a good time to capitalize on community 
interest. 
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Better Schools Campaign, 1950 


Keep your eyes on Wisconsin. Progress in 
reaching the public with news of the 
needs of our public schools should cer- 
tainly result from the coordinated effort 
of all branch education chairmen in Wis- 
consin. Every chairman has received from 
the National Advertising Council, at the 
request of the state education chairman, 
Ella Hanawalt, that helpful kit of ma- 
terials developed by the Council in co- 
operation with the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. The kit is packed 
with information and sample materials 
for broadcasts and advertisements, which 
should make it easy to sell the idea locally 
that we must all get behind the move- 
ment to help meet the desperate needs of 
our schools. In January under covering 
letters from Dr. McHale and U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Earl J. McGrath, 
an appeal was made to AAUW branch 
presidents and state education chairmen 
to take the initiative in arousing the 
branch and other community groups to 
participate in the formulation of a defi- 
nite program to improve our public 
schools. We congratulate Wisconsin and 
every other group or individual who has 
responded to this appeal. 


Equal Rights Amendment — 
Amended 


An equal rights amendment to the con- 
stitution (Senate Joint Resolution 25) was 
passed by the Senate on January 25, 
1950. The two paragraphs of the amend- 
ment of greatest interest to AAUW menm- 
bers are as follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not be 


denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex. 


The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by law 
upon persons of the female sex. 


The second paragraph, which is the 
Hayden amendment, was proposed to 
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eliminate objections that had been made 
against the amendment — that it would 
deprive women of beneficial social and 
labor legislation now on the statute books 
of many states. This amendment brings 
S. J. Res. 25 within Item 18 of the AAUW 
Legislative Program as adopted at Seattle, 
that is: “Continued opposition to an 
equal rights amendment unless it pro- 
vides safeguards for health, safety, and 
general welfare of women.” On this basis 
the Association will support the amend- 
ment. 

S. J. Res. 25 is now in the House 
Judiciary Committee but at present no 
hearings have been scheduled on it. It is 
understood that equal rights forces will 
try to get the amendment through the 
House either without the Hayden amend- 
ment or with some substitute provision. 


Writing Project, 1949 


Sixty short stories were received from 45 
branches in 24 states for last year’s writ- 
ing project. Authors’ names and addresses 
were removed from the manuscripts and 
writers from the Champaign-Urbana II- 
linois Branch, which provided the 1948 
winner, selected the best ten. 

These ten manuscripts were judged by 
Martha Foley (Mrs. Whit Burnett), co- 
founder of the magazine Story, editor of 
the annual, The Best Short Stories, and 
lecturer on the short story at Columbia 
University. She is probably one of the 
most omniverous readers of the short 
story in this or any other age. 

Martha Foley awards the first place to 
“A Time to Weep,” by Ruth Gore (Mrs. 
J. R.), of Louisville, Kentucky, saying 
that it has “vivid characters, freshness of 
background and emotion, and a feeling of 
reality.” The other stories she liked best 
came from writing groups in the Easton, 
Pennsylvania, Salina, Kansas, and Boze- 
man, Montana branches. 

Anyone who has the General Director’s 
Letter for May 1948 can find Ruth Gore’s 
picture and a story about the Louisville 


Scribblers. 


The judges of verse have not yet 
completed their work and announcement 
must be deferred until the next JouRNAL. 


Pictures of Art in Action 


The art department would like to build 
up a file of pictures of branch work, 
classified as pictures about music, theatre, 
painting, writing, crafts, surveys, children, 
adults, local atmosphere, and so on; in 
fact anything at all that is done. The 
need is for the General Director’s Letter and 
other publications. Just now the pictures 
on hand are pitifully few, and all of a 
lamentable sameness. 

Pictures of people doing things, in- 
teresting art products, a record of what 
is happening, are wanted. Pictures must 
have merit in subject matter and design 
and since they are for reproduction should 
be glossy prints. Amateur shots are en- 
tirely acceptable and small ones can 
usually be enlarged. 

Please send them to the Art Associate 
at Headquarters whenever they are ready. 


The Public Library Bill 


The Public Library Bill (H.R. 874 and 
S. 130) has been favorably reported from 
committee in both the House and the 
Senate. Those who are interested, either 
as individuals or as a branch, in getting 
further action on this bill should consult 
with local members of the American 
Library Association. 


Awards of Fellowships 


and International Grants 


The Committee on International Grants 
met in Washington January 21-23, and 
approved a list of candidates from 14 
countries. The committee reported their 
satisfaction in the excellent records being 
made by this year’s students, and felt 
that applications for 1950-51 are from 
women of the same high caliber. 

The exact number of awards of interna- 
tional grants cannot be announced as yet, 
for it depends on contributions now being 
raised. As rapidly as funds are received, 
the Headquarters office goes down the list 
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approved by the committee, arranging 
for placement of the candidates in colleges 
or universities that offer first-rate work 
in the fields in which the applicants wish 
to study. Our funds are now being con- 
siderably extended by Fulbright travel 
grants. These grants, which come from 
funds accrued from the sale of U. S. war- 
surplus materials in various countries, 
were given last year to cover transporta- 
tion of AAUW students from all countries 
where both the AAUW and the Fulbright 
programs are in operation. 

The Fellowship Awards Committee 
met at AAUW Headquarters February 
17-19 for three full days. Their task was 
not an easy one, for the number of appli- 
cants was greater than at any time since 
the beginning of the war, and the caliber 
of the candidates was unusually high. It is 
interesting to note that many — in fact, 
most — of the applicants plan to study 
abroad. While most of the candidates 
wish to use the fellowship for pre-doctoral 
work, the range in age of the successful 
applicants is from 23 to 52. The awards 
will be announced as soon as all ac- 
ceptances have been received. 


Named Grant Assignments 


Because of illness, Dr. Cornelia van Beek 
of the Netherlands has not been able to 
accept the grants awarded her for work 
in this country as an AAUW international 
student. Accordingly, the international 
grants which were assigned to Dr. van 
Beek have been re-assigned, as follows: 


InuinoIs State Grant — to Ingeborg 
Stemann, Denmark, who has been a pioneer 
in promoting cultural relations between 
Denmark and other countries. She initiated 
and is director of the annual vacation 
courses in Danish culture for foreign stu- 
dents, sponsored by the Danish Ministry of 
Education. Students from 28 nations have 
participated in these courses — including 
Americans each year. Miss Stemann is 
traveling in the United States to gain fur- 
ther background for her work in promoting 
Danish-American cultural relations. 

ENTERPRISE Knox Grant (St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri) — to Maria D. Tabellini, Italy. Miss 
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Tabellini will arrive in April to study wel- 
fare, adult education, and recreation pro- 
grams for industrial workers. She has just 
made a brief study along these lines in the 
Scandinavian countries on a U. N. fellow- 
ship for social workers. 

Tutsa, OxLaHoma, Grant — to Miss I-teh 
Yang, China, for a summer extension to 
enable her to complete work for the A.B. 
degree at the University of Wyoming, in 
child welfare and child guidance. 


Two grants which had not been as- 
signed when the list was published in 
October have been designated as follows: 


Heten M. Werer Grant (Seattle, Washing- 
ton) —to Mrs. Tora Sandal Bohn, Nor- 
way, to enable her to extend her visits to 
American museums to include some in the 
West. Mrs. Bohn has found extremely in- 
teresting examples of old Norwegian handi- 
crafts in American collections, and in sev- 
eral instances has been able to identify 
Norwegian pieces which our curators had 
not been able to trace. 

JACQUETTA DowninG Grant (Wichita, Kan- 
sas) —to Maria D. Tabellini, Italy (see 
above); and to Dr. Takeko Yoshida, Japan, 
member of a group of Japanese leaders in 
education who have come to the United 
State under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education, to observe edu- 
cational methods in this country. Dr. 
Yoshida is professor of chemistry in the 
Ochanomizu University for Women in 
Tokyo. She is receiving a grant to enable 
her to take a special short course at Syra- 
cuse University in preparation for student 
guidance work in Japan. 


Three New Branches 


Under the new procedure for branch 
recognition, three more branches have 
been added to the ever-growing AAUW 
family tree, making the total 1,115. The 
new branches are: 
Missouri OxIo 

E! Dorado Springs Ashtabula 

Trexas—Orange 

The procedure for branch recognition, 
adopted at the Seattle Convention, calls 
for consultation with the state division 
president by the organizers of a proposed 
branch. After meeting branch organiza- 
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tion requirements, the temporary officers 
send a written application for recognition, 
the proposed by-laws, and the names and 
addresses of persons desiring to form the 
branch, to the state board of directors. 
Upon approval by the state board, the 
state president forwards the application 
to the national Board of Directors and 
eight copies of the proposed by-laws to 
the national Committee on By-Laws. 

The national Board gives formal recog- 
nition to a state-approved branch when 
it finds that the application conforms to 
the national Board’s approved standards 
of recognition and that the proposed by- 
laws have been approved by the national 
By-Laws Committee. 


News of Helen Hosp 


Many AAUW members read with inter- 
est the announcement in the New York 
papers of the engagement of Miss Helen 
M. Hosp to Dr. Herbert L. Seamans, 
director of the Commission on Education 
Organizations of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Miss Hosp and 
Dr. Seamans met in Japan, where Miss 
Hosp has been Adviser on Women’s 
Education to General MacArthur since 
July 1948. Dr. Seamans for some time 
served SCAP as Adviser for Religious 
Education. Miss Hosp expects to return 
to the United States this spring. 


Theatre on the Road 


Branches inquire very frequently about 
touring theatre companies. The theatre 
news following is supplied to us by the 
Playwrights’ Company and the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 

If the AAUW Art Associate may now 
have prompt reactions from groups in- 
terested in the theatre, further contacts 
looking to future bookings can be made. 

The New York companies listed prob- 
ably require a seating capacity of at least 
1,500 to meet expenses. As to cost, the 
financial range here runs from a $500 
guarantee and a percentage to a flat 


$2,600, for one night. For details, write 
or wire the address given. 


Anne of the Thousand Days, Maxwell Ander- 
son. Broadway cast, one star. Bookings 
now for 1950-51 season. Address: The Play- 
wrights Company (William Fields), 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ballet Theatre. Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith 
present the New York Company of over 80. 
Season of 1950-51. Address: The Play- 
wrights Company (William Fields), 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Tes Ballets de Paris. French Company in 
Carmen and other ballets. March to May, 
1950, area between Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
Address: The Messrs. Shubert (Reuben 
Ravinovitch), 223 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Taming of the Shrew and Julius Caesar, 
Shakespeare. March 1950 — Southwest; 
April — Indiana and points East. Address: 
Margaret Webster Shakespeare Company 
(Edward Choate), 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

0 . Rodgers and Hammerstein. Feb- 
ruary 1950 — Southwest, eastward to Lou- 
isiana and Alabama. Address: The Theatre 
Guild (Joseph Heidt), 28 West 58rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Silver Whistle, Robert E. McEnroe. Open 
through May 1950. Address: The Theatre 
Guild (Joseph Heidt), 28 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Death of a Salesman, Arthur Miller. Booked 
through Labor Day; inquire for engage- 
ments after September 18, 1950. Address: 
Kermit Bloomgarden and Walter Fried 
~~ Senber), 1545 Broadway, New York, 

N. Y. 


That Lady — with Katharine Cornell, Kate 
O’Brien. Spring 1950 — area from Dayton, 
Ohio to St. Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston. Address: Katharine Cornell (Bern- 
~— 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


ie Be 
The Show Off, George Kelly, and Thunderock, 

Robert Audrey. April 1950 — Pennsylvania 

to Wisconsin, Maryland, Kentucky, West 

Virginia. Address: Barter Theatre (R. V. 

Dorsey Wilson), Abingdon, Virginia. 

Since preparing announcements for the 
season of 1950-51 requires a network of 
cooperation between a great many people, 
please notify the Art Associate as soon as 
possible of branch plans, so that they 
may be communicated to the booking 
offices. 
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San Mateo’s Fun-Finder 


Along with the gaily-illustrated Fun-Finder 
booklet which arrived at Headquarters came 
the January 1950 issue of the California 
State Division Bulletin, with an article by 
Mrs. J. C. Hazlett and Mrs. Nelson F. 
Davis telling all about the book. Their story 
is reprinted below. 


Fun-Finder has become almost:a house- 
hold word in San Mateo County —a 
word designating an attractive little book- 
let to which almost 5,000 families turn 
many times in search of where to go or 
what to do. The information contained in 
the 64 pages of Fun-Finder was collected, 
edited, illustrated, published, and sold at 
cost by the Preschool Education Com- 
mittee of the Burlingame — San Mateo 
— Hillsborough Branch. 

Feeling the need of a compilation of 
recreational facilities for young children 
in the county and in neighboring com- 
munities, the 30 members, all of them 
mothers of preschool children. collected 
detailed information on 250 activities — 
ranging from the San Francisco Children’s 
Symphony to a picnic area in a remote 
corner of the county. The cooperation of 
100 other persons in supplying informa- 
tion and suggesting additional facilities 
helped produce an attractive handbook 
for the leader planning a Brownie meeting, 
the mother in search of a special excursion 
for her restless small-fry, or the child 
wondering where he can take swimming 
lessons. 

The table of contents lists these head- 
ings: Excursions — “ Let’s Go Somewhere 
Together” (a list of long or short ex- 
cursions for the family or other group), 
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Sightseeing Excursions, Amusement 
Parks, Golden Gate Park, Zoo; “‘ Where 
Can We Picnic?” (a chart giving location, 
hours open, equipment available, and 
cost); Recreation Department Programs 
and Playgrounds; Active Sports — Horse- 
back Riding, Skating, Snow Sports, Gym- 
nasium Classes, Swimming; Fine Arts — 
Drama, Art, Music and Rhythms, Danc- 
ing; Handicraft; Doll Hospitals; Libraries 
and Story Hours; Radio Programs and 
Movies; Junior Museums; Youth Or- 
ganizations; Camps and Campcraft, Lo- 
cal Seasonal Activities; and Pets. 

With stories, many of them unsolic- 
ited, in at least 15 newspapers, and 
with spot announcements on two local 
radio stations, Fun-Finder was sold 
through PTA’s, nursery school mothers 
organizations, book stores and children’s 
shops, youth group headquarters, and by 
mail. Company members of the San 
Mateo Realty Board bought 500 copies 
for their new-resident clients; the county 
superintendent of schools ordered a copy 
for each elementary school in the county; 
one librarian reported that her three 
copies were the most frequently used 
books in the children’s room. Requests 
came from a radius of 100 miles — and 
Denver, Colorado (after an article some- 
how found its way to the Christian Science 
Monitor). 

To our present knowledge, five other 
California branches, having written for 
detailed information on the project, are 
developing similar booklets during the 
current year. Although it was never con- 
sidered a money-making endeavor, the 
25 cents per copy has more than paid all 
expenses; and Fun-Finder has proved to 
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be one of the best public relations efforts 
in the history of the branch. 


(Copies of Fun-Finder may be ordered from 
Mrs. J. Gordon Mackin, 1325 Cabrillo 
Avenue, Burlingame, California.) 


Inter-Group Relations Workshop 


A precedent for branches working in the 
field of inter-group relations was estab- 
lished early last summer by the Wilber- 
force, Ohio, Branch. At a_ three-day 
workshop, held on the campus of Wilber- 
force State College, members from nine 
Ohio AAUW branches heard experts 
analyze various aspects of minority status 
in the United States and recommend 
action to improve that status. 

After each session the delegates met in 
small discussion groups following which 
reporters presented a consensus of group 
opinion to the entire body of delegates. 
Representatives of minority groups, as 
well as the non-minority group, were 
included in the delegation, making the 
program a working example of the art 
of improving inter-group relations. 

Those who planned the conference took 
full advantage of the resources of the 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
which, with the local branch, sponsored 
the meeting. Time was set aside for 
swimming and tennis; and the five full 
sessions of the program were interspersed 
with song recitals, a visit to the theatre, 
and a concert. The wife of the president 
of the college held an informal reception 
at the opening of the conference so that 
participants might get acquainted as soon 
as possible. 

The opening session was given over to 
a statement of the problem before the 
workshop. A consultant-expert reviewed 
the social problems that result from non- 
integration of minorities into the national 
pattern. The second session dealt with the 
implications of religion for inter-group 
relations. Our democratic heritage and 
our present practice, and the contribution 
education might make toward resolving 
the contradiction between these two — 


education being defined in its broadest 
sense — were discussed at the third ses- 
sion. The fourth session was on other tech- 
niques — such as political action — for 
resolving the same conflict, and the last 
session was devoted to planning a pro- 
gram for the future and was carried on 
entirely by the delegates. 

A committee of four, chosen from 
among the delegates, was appointed to 
evaluate the workshop. The committee’s 
report was enthusiastic, stating in part: 
“We recommend that a summation of 
the workshop be sent to the social studies 
chairman of each branch of the AAUW 
in the state of Ohio as a motivating force 
for increasing workshop attendance.” The 
workshop may now become an annual 
affair, and plans are already under way 
for a conference June 15-18, 1950. 

In the meantime, the branches repre- 
sented at the meeting last summer have 
profited from their experience. Lancaster, 
for example, has plans for carrying out a 
community audit of discriminatory prac- 
tices; and Fremont has already held an 
open meeting where representatives from 
40 local organizations attended a panel 
on civil rights presented by members of 
the Wilberforce Branch. 


Taking U.N. to the Public 


Making the public and the students aware 
of the United Nations is the project the 
Susquehannah, Pennsylvania, Branch has 
adopted for 1949-50. To back up its plans, 
the branch has appropriated $50 from the 
treasury. 

During United Nations week, October 
17-24, the branch purchased and flew 
the U.N. flag, and on United Nations 
Day, October 24, it arranged to show a 
film of the U.N. at work to all the school 
children in the Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
area. Shortly thereafter the senior class in 
the Lewisburg High School began a study 
of the United Nations as a required part 
of the course in Problems of Democracy. 
After three weeks, seniors wrote essays 
on various phases of U.N., and the seven 
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best were read in an assembly of the 
faculty, student body, and visitors. 

The AAUW branch, assisted by in- 
terested persons, service clubs, and vet- 
erans organizations, then financed a trip 
to Lake Success for five students and a 
teacher. These high school students have 
appeared before many organizations to 
report their impressions of the U.N. at 
work. 

With hearty approval of this project 
by the community, the branch is seeking 
to have the study of the United Nations 
incorporated in all local high school 
classes on Problems of Democracy. 


A Look at Women’s Role Today 


As a result of much research and study, 
a small but enthusiastic Status of Women 
Committee in the Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, Branch presented an unusually in- 
teresting forum on Women’s Role in 
Modern Society. 

Before planning the general meeting 
program, the committee decided to gather 
background information on women’s sta- 
tus. Professional requirements and oppor- 
tunities for women were examined, and 
new fields investigated. The committee 
also decided to encourage and support 
women in all fields. The group, which 
ranged from three to eight members, held 
informal discussions, evaluating the ma- 
terial gathered and the sources of in- 
formation. Following this preparatory 
work, a theme was chosen for the program 
and a forum prepared with a question- 
and-answer period. 

The forum topic was presented by an 
attorney, a physician, a pharmacist, an 
educational psychiatric social worker, a 
foreign field service worker, and a guid- 
ance advisor —all women. Each pre- 
sented the various aspects of their pro- 
fessions to the branch members and their 
guests — a group of young women inter- 
ested in college training in the fields 
presented for discussion. 

In the course of the year the study 
group also made a survey of the occupa- 
tions of women in the Waterbury area, 
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the numbers so employed, and the new 
fields opening up to professional women 
in the area. 


Kalamazoo Goes on the Air 

The Kalamazoo, Michigan, Branch is on 
the air over station WKZ, with a weekly 
series on Distinguished Women and 
Careers. Pointed toward vocational guid- 
ance of high school and college students, 
the broadcasts — a project of the branch 
Status of Women study group — are 
being presented over a period of thirteen 
weeks. 

The topics include women in public 
service, city government, medicine, the 
occupational therapy and cerebral palsy 
center, psychiatric social work, social and 
recreation work, research, personnel, pol- 
itics, religion, business, and nursing. The 
last program will feature women in art, 
theater, writing, or education. Status of 
Women Committee members selected 
these subjects and the chairman has writ- 
ten the scripts and conducted the inter- 
views. 

To make certain that the public was 
aware of this radio series, the committee 
mailed announcements to about 100 high 
school and club groups as well as to the 
500 local branch members. 

Some of the high school principals have 
made wire-recordings of the programs for 
use in home economics and vocational 
classes, and in career group meetings. 


What Is Woman’s Place in Seciety? 
An examination of the _ responsibility 
of AAUW members for the conduct of 
affairs at home and abroad was the proj- 
ect undertaken by the Status of Women 
and Legislative Committees of the Beaver 
Valley, Pennsylvania, Branch. The social 
responsibility of branch members was 
treated in a discussion of phases of com- 
munity life that call for educational 
leadership and occasions when the branch 
should cooperate with other greups in 
community activities. 

Upon deciding that members could not 
increase their leadership in public affairs 
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until certain conditions and factors were 
understood by them, the group studied 
the history of the status of women, the 
American woman and her changing role, 
and effective legislation. A round-table 
discussion took up what lies ahead for 
women, the importance of the women’s 
vote, and equal rights for women. AAUW 
legislative principles concerning the status 
of women, increasing participation by the 
public in forming domestic and foreign 
policy, increasing the efficiency of govern- 
ment and the quality of government 
services, and protection of civil rights 
were also presented for open debate. 

An important outcome of the project 
was appreciation of new responsibilities 
and new horizons for women in the busi- 
ness, economic, professional, and political 
fields. Action planned by the branch as a 
result of this study included seeking 
qualified women to serve on the school 
board, the board of trade, planning 
boards for community activities, and 
zoning boards. 


Aurora’s Active Recent Graduates 


What seems to be a case of the recent 
graduates group integrating the older 
members into AAUW is illustrated in 
this item from the Aurora, Illinois, 
Branch. A panel discussion on the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of AAUW 
was prepared by the younger members 
recently. The AAUW History, the Jour- 
NAL, and knowledge of the older members 
of the branch were used as sources for the 
program, presented at a regular recent 
graduates meeting to which the entire 
membership was invited. 

The Aurora Branch planned the recent 
graduates group as one that could serve 
as a stepping stone between nominal and 
participating membership. The recent 
graduates programs parallel the activities 
of regular branch study groups, thus 
preparing the ground for work in these 
groups. Younger members are further 
integrated into branch activities by in- 
cluding at least one recent graduate on all 
standing and study group committees. 


This recent graduates program has re- 
sulted in increased attendance at both 
general and study group meetings. 


The High Point Story 


High Point, North Carolina, is a Pied- 
mont industrial city of 38,495 people, a 
production center of furniture and hosiery 
manufacture. It has a coeducational col- 
lege — High Point College (Methodist 
Protestant) — dating from 1920, with 
an enrollment of 800. The AAUW branch 
has a membership of 60 and the “story” 
is about the remarkable civic cooperation 
in two AAUW art projects. 

It is to be expected that in towns with 
large furniture factories, people will have 
more than the average interest in crafts- 
manship. This is the human basis for the 
beginning of the Craft Workshop. The 
AAUW began it in January 1948, with a 
six weeks session in painting and crafts, 
with lectures on art at the beginning of 
each session, and with 90 people enrolled. 
The way of its growth is extremely signifi- 
cant for those fostering similar under- 
takings. 

By fall, other sponsors had asked to 
come in. The YWCA, the Woman’s Club, 
and the Junior Service League joined 
with the AAUW. The session lengthened 
to ten weeks, more crafts and a class in 
life drawing were added, and the lectures 
disappeared. The 12 teachers were all 
volunteers, some self-taught craftsmen. 
In an open meeting of representatives 
from more than 50 local clubs, money 
was raised from donations. Also the city 
Recreation Department began to pay the 
salary of the workshop coordinator and 
the rent for the quarters. 

In January 1949 — one year from the 
beginning — classes were moved from the 
YWCA to the junior high school; a $2.00 
fee was paid by each of the 140 persons in 
average attendance; more and more 
classes were added — painting, crafts, 
weaving, leather, plastics, hooked rugs, 
chair carving; and the number of teachers 
increased to 20. During the winter a pub- 
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licity drive began by way of newspapers, 
radio, and craft exhibitions in store win- 
dows. Over 1,000 leaflets were distributed 
in mills and industrial plants. 

In the spring there were 30 teachers, a 
ratio of about one to each four students. 
A sales shop for supplies and classes in 
photography and writing were added. 
Plans for a permanent workshop that 
would remain open daily instead of eve- 
nings only, and with paid instruction, are 
in process. 

The Craft Workshop had been the big 
branch venture in 1948. In 1949, the 
branch was starting the Children’s Thea- 
tre. The local cooperation in this case was 
with different groups — High Point Col- 
lege and the departments of music and 
speech, the public schools, a teacher of 
dancing, and the PTA. 

The mayor, the city manager, the col- 
lege president, the superintendent of 
schools, the state representative to the 
legislature, were patrons for the first play. 
A script, costumes, a seventeenth century 
English background, singing, dancing, 
and court jesters materialized. Sixty chil- 
dren played in Cinderella. The house 
was packed with adults and children. 

The Children’s Theatre is continuing as 
a project of the High Point Branch and 
proceeds went to this purpose. 

The third project of 1949 was bringing 
an exhibition of living Dutch painters to 
the community, in cooperation with the 
college library. The branch has a repre- 
sentative on the Community Radio Coun- 
cil, “‘the purpose of which is to interpret 
the community to itself.” 

Chances for continuance and growth in 
quality in the several ways are good, 
partly because the attempted extension 
into the community is through such 
different cooperative channels. 


Branch Honors Nearby College 

How to strengthen the understanding be- 
tween the colleges and the AAUW was 
demonstrated by the Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, Branch, which gave a reception in 
honor of the addition of nearby Missis- 
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sippi College to the AAUW-approved 
list. 

The guests — including the Mississippi 
College Board of Trustees, faculty and 
alumni, and recent graduates and new- 
comers to Jackson who are eligible to 
AAUW membership — were welcomed 
by Mrs. Rondo Westbrook, president of 
the branch, who explained the relation- 
ship between colleges and the AAUW. 

Miss Martha Catching Enochs, former 
Vice-President of the Southeast Central 
Region, and Mrs. L. N. West, president 
of the Mississippi State Division, were 
among the speakers on the brief program. 
Others included representatives of each 
of the Mississippi colleges on the AAUW 
approved list. To further explain the 


aims of the Association, the leaflet 
“AAUW Offers You” was given to each 
guest. 


The Jackson Branch hopes that other 
AAUW branches in or near college com- 
munities will be encouraged to sponsor 
similar affairs, thus attracting new mem- 
bers and interpreting the AAUW to the 
colleges. 


Files for the Records 

An interlude in the report of various 
branch activities and projects is this item 
from the Oklahoma City Branch. The 
branch executive board has voted to pur- 
chase an adequate file for AAUW records 
and business. The importance of old rec- 
ords is enhanced to the branch since the 
request from Oklahoma University for all 
records not currently needed by the 
branch, which the university will keep on 
permanent file. 


Success — A Mystery to Portland! 

How does the Portland, Oregon, Branch 
do it — how do they keep 44 study groups 
going strong? The success of the study- 
action program is somewhat of a mystery 
to the branch itself, which can offer no 
single explanation or suggestion. The 
December branch bulletin listed nine 
groups in international relations, two in 
social studies, three in education and fam- 
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FIRST STEP IN DRAFTING A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1951-53 


ily life, and 20 in the arts, including crea- 
tive writing, water color workshop, and a 
photography group. 

In addition to active study groups, the 
Portland Branch has sent in the first $500 
named grant for international students 
for 1950-51. 


Knoxville Interests the Educators 


The Knoxville, Tennessee, Branch found 
that most of its teacher members are busy 
“educating” every day and consequently 
the education study group was not well 
attended. To promote interest in such a 
group, the branch organized an education 
group as a committee to cooperate with 
education committees of other groups. 
This central committee watches oppor- 
tunities to bring programs promoting edu- 
cational needs and introduces projects, 
accomplishments, and legislation to other 
groups in town, as well as to AAUW. 

One of the study groups is making a 
survey of the schools of Knoxville and 
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Knox County. Other members visit all 
meetings of the board of education, the 
city council, and the county court. 
Over sixty prominent citizens have been 
interviewed and have been invited to give 
several programs. Members of such co- 
operating groups examine and promote 
action on legislation affecting the schools 
and have met with state legislators several 
times. 

Education problems are handled with- 
out kid gloves; AAUW cooperates in the 
Community Guidance Council, the Youth 
Consultation Service and fights to keep 
the city nursery schools open. In addition 
to serving on the board of the Children’s 
Home, some members have also tried to 
strengthen the social education and action 
departments of the church, the principal 
object being to awaken the church to a 
sense of citizen responsibility. The group 
found it difficult to arouse the churches, 
many of which were afraid they would get 
into “politics.” 


the AAUW Legislative Program for 1951-53 


Yes — already it’s time to think about the legislative objectives AAUW may wish to 
endorse at the Atlantic City convention in 1951. The first step is to find out what items 
AAUW members wish to have presented for delegates to vote on at that meeting. 

On the next page is a ballot for your vote on the items. The Legislative Program 
Committee decided to have the ballot sent to you now to make sure that you would 
receive it in time for study before the vote is taken at your fall branch meeting — and 
to avoid the chance of your missing it if you should be off on vacation when the Summer 
JOURNAL arrives. 


DO NOT MAIL THE BALLOT TO HEADQUARTERS. 


This program should be studied by the members with subject matter chairmen, 
who have detailed explanatory notes for each item. Only those present at the fall meeting 
should cast a vote as discussion from the floor is pertinent for voting intelligently. The 
branch chairman will record the vote on a master ballot and mail it to AAUW Head- 
quarters by November 1, 1950. Only ballots from branch officers will be accepted for tabula- 
tion in developing the tentative legislative program to be voted on at Atlantic City. 

This procedure is being used to try to carry out the mandate of the 1949 convention 
and develop a program which truly represents membership interest. Its success depends 
on your cooperation. 
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YOUR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM BALLOT | 


Check the appropriate space to indicate whether you approve or disapprove the item for 
inclusion in the tentative draft of the AAUW Legislative Program for 1951-53, to be pre- 
sented at the 1951 convention. If you prefer a modification of an item, please note specific 
change desired; your comments will be most welcome and should be submitted in writing to 
the branch chairman. If you feel that you are not sufficiently informed to vote intelligently, 
check the last column. 


ae 


NOT 


PRESENT LEGISLATIVE ITEMS INFORMED 





1. Federal aid, under conditions safeguarding state con- 

trol, to equalize, extend, and improve public education 
for children, youth, and adults. 
Includes legislation for extended school services, 
nursery schools and day care centers for children 
under six; federal grants to states, under state control, 
for public schools. Supported Barden bill, H.R. 4567, 
and partially supported Thomas bill, S. 246. 


2. Measures to strengthen the status of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Concerns, primarily, plans for reorganization of the 
government under one of existing proposals such as 
a National Board of Education, Dept. of Welfare, 
Education and Indian Affairs (Hoover Report), raising 
the Federal Security Agency to Department status. 


3. Measures which would strengthen the profession of 
teaching. 


Would include measures assuring proper status and 
job security; grants for advanced education, scholar- 
ships and loans, as well as establishment of facilities 
for teacher training. No legislation has been intro- 
duced under this item as yet. 





4, Measures to advance the educational use of radio, tele- 
vision, films, and other media of communication. 


Public library facilities legislation providing funds for 
audio and visual aids and aids for physically handi- 
capped people including the blind and deaf. Public 
Library Demonstration bill, H.R. 874, and S. 130. 
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- PRESENT LEGISLATIVE ITEMS 

2. 

i 5. Measures in the interest of the consumer. 

y, a. standards of quality; protection against injurious 


products, misrepresentation, and monopolistic and un- 
fair trade practices. 


—_ 
°o 
SNOT I 


Covers development of methods for determining 
quality of goods; strengthening Pure Food and 
Drug Act; and prevention of price fixing and dis- 
tribution of deceptive advertising. Supported repeal 
of margarine tax. 


ee ee 


b. consumer participation in policy-making bodies. 


6. Measures to increase housing and improve housing 
conditions. 


a. maintenance of the authority to control rents while 
housing remains short, with provision that it be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to be fair to owner and 
tenant. 

No legislation as yet under this item. 

b. reduction of high housing costs through research, 

low-cost financing, and elimination of monopolistic 
practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by 
private industry. 
Includes federal assistance through research for 
the development of new and less expensive hous- 
ing materials. Cost of such research is prohibi- 
tive for private individuals. Includes government 
aid in financing through insuring loans, etc. "Mo- 
nopolistic practices” refers to arrangements within 
the construction industry, whether initiated by labor 
or management, which restrict production and in- 
crease costs. 

¢. provision for public housing for low-income families 
for which private industry is unable to provide. 


This now partially cared for under Housing Act of 
1949 which AAUW supported, but act must be im- 
plemented by enabling legislation in some states. 


t 
gg 





: 7. Development of the social security program. 
a. extension of old-age, survivors, and unemployment 
insurance coverage with adequate benefits. 
Includes extension of present Act to those classes 
not now covered by Social Security benefits, such as 
household workers and agricultural workers; also 
increasing of amount for all covered by the Act. 
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b. financial aid to the states to provide public assist- 
ance for the needy, and to extend coverage to 
needy persons not covered by present categories. 
Federal grants to states now apply only to needy 
aged, needy blind, and dependent children; amounts 
vary from state to state. This item affords support 
for present program and would extend federal 
grants-in-aid public assistance programs to those in 
need through no fault of their own. No action 
taken under this item. 





Measures to promote the health and efficiency of the 

population. 

Appropriation of federal funds, under conditions safe- 

guarding state control, to extend facilities and per- 

sonnel where need is evidenced for— 

a. hospitals c. public health 

b. maternal and child health d. physical rehabilitation 
e. mental hygiene 

Includes vocational and rehabilitation programs now in 

existence and school lunch programs, but not health in- 

surance programs. No action taken under this item. 





More effective control of child labor and strengthening 
of wage and hour protection for substandard groups. 
Would apply to strengthening present Fair Labor 
Standards Act with regard to employment of children 
and extension of the FLSA to workers not now covered. 
No action taken under this item. 


. Effective U. S. participation in the U. N. and its affiliated 


agencies. 


Includes adequate appropriations for the work of the 
various affiliated agencies {such as FAO, UNESCO, 
WHO, IRO, etc.), and the appointment of competent 
U. S. representatives. Some appropriations bills sup- 
ported. 


Measures by the U. S. which help achieve: 


a. effective United Nations control of atomic energy 
to prevent its military and encourage its constructive 
uses; 

b. provision for United Nations security forces and 
United Nations reduction of world armaments. 

No legislation under this item. 
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INFORMED NOT 
Favor |Opposed} Undecided INFORMED 


PRESENT LEGISLATIVE ITEMS 





12. Measures to promote international economic coopera- 
tion and reconstruction, and the expansion of world 
trade. 


Under this item the AAUW would continue support of 
the Marshall Plan and is supporting the Point 4 Pro- 


gram, H.R. 6834, and Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 





13. International cooperation to encourage the production, 
distribution, and consumption of food to raise living 
standards and nutritional levels. 


Would include the Point 4 Program. 





14. Measures to promote international rehabilitation with 
emphasis on adequate modification of U. S. immigra- 
tion laws. 


Support of adequate D.P. legislation (H.R. 4567) has 
been continued. 





15. Measures designed to foster mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 
Emphasizes AAUW’s consistent interest in furthering 
educational cooperation as essential to peace. Sup- 
ported appropriations for “Voice of America.” 





16. Opposition to discrimination in employment and prop- 
erty rights on the basis of sex or marital status. 


Includes such legislation as equal pay for equal work 
and legislation to eliminate inequalities in hiring; also 
includes legislation relating to taxation, social security, 
etc. No legislation supported under this item. 





17. Support of the principle of women's fullest participa- 
tion in all social, economic, and political life. 


No legislation under this item. 





18. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution unless such amendment provides safe- 
guards for the health, safety, and general welfare of 
women. 

Would include support for Equal Rights Amendment as 
passed by Senate. 
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NOT 
Undecided |'!NFORMED 


PRESENT LEGISLATIVE ITEMS 





19. Measures to improve the quality of government and to 
increase public understanding with adequate appro- 
priations for governmental research, personnel, and 
information which relate to the AAUW program. 


Includes appropriations for such agencies as Office of 
Education, Women’s Bureau, State Department, ECA 
and other agencies dealing with education at the 
national and international level; training of government 
personnel and appropriate plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the government. 





20. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the 
Federal Constitution. 
Would include measures protecting the right to vote 
and right of trial by jury. Would not include any FEPC 
legislation, which concerns the right to a job. No legis- 
lation under this item. 





21. Suffrage for the District of Columbia. 
No action taken under this item. 








Comment: 
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Reflection of a Changing World 


A letter which came to us from Miss Helen M. 
Hosp, former AAUW staff member, now in 
Tokyo as Adviser on Women’s Education to 
General MacArthur, seems of such general 
interest that we have asked permission to repro- 
duce it here. The letter was addressed to Miss 
Hosp’s interpreter, by a teacher who had at- 
tended her Guidance Institute and to whom she 
had lent a book. 


Please accept my hearty thanks for your 
kindness in making it possible for me to borrow 
a book from Miss Hosp for such a long time. 
I wonder what should I present to Miss Hosp 
as a token of my appreciation. To my regret, 
I could find nothing worthy, because I am 
only a poor school teacher. 

The enclosed badge is a tiny and shabby 
looking brass-work. When taking an objective 
view, it is almost worthless. However, this 
tiny brass-work was once a decoration at- 
tached to the grip of the sword of my fore- 
fathers who were Samurai in the navy of the 
feudal lord of Tokushima clan. 

The sword which had this badge on its grip 
had been handed down generation after gener- 
ation, and, at long last, through the two big 
historical events of this country, the Meiji 
revolution and the Pacific War, this sword 
was left with our family as the only one me- 
mento of our ancestors. However, after the 
Pacific War, the sword was confiscated by the 
police. At that time, we asked the police to 
remove this badge from the grip of the sword 
and to leave it with us as a keepsake. 

Behind this little tiny and shabby badge, 
there has been such a family history and the 
reflection of the changing world. Will you 
please tell Miss Hosp about this badge and 
beg her to accept my humble present as a 
token of my respect and gratitude. 


Journal Art Again 


We are inclined to agree with those who won- 
der about your selection of art for the Jour- 
NAL. Art has many definitions, but let’s not be 
grotesque, let it be something to brighten our 
outlook, not undermine our morale or leave us 


in a state of wonderment about what the 
artist inhaled or imbibed before he produced 
it. For many years I studied art, and I assure 
you that had I submitted anything resembling 
the works of Matisse that appear in your Sum- 
mer volume, I would have flunked the course, 
been laughed out of class by my schoolmates, 
and rushed to an eye specialist by my parents. 

Times, of course, have changed, but for the 
sake of our offspring I hope they are not really 
this far from normal. 

Since your excuse is that you are limited to 
line cuts — how about asking your subscribers 
to submit? I’m sure you'll find more inspiring 
sanity from a normal university woman. Why 
not hold a competition four times a year? 
Suggested subjects — child asleep, my dog, 
my cat, our home, my friend. 

Just a suggestion. Hope it helps. 

EuizaBetTH ConsipinE McManus 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Please go on with the modern art in the Jour- 
NAL. It is what makes me open it. It has 
helped to keep me informed on the “best.” 

I cannot imagine anyone criticizing it as 
written in Summer issue. A university educa- 
tion should make and keep one open-minded 
and abreast of the times if it does anything. 


Toledo, Ohio Carrie Mar WEBER 


I would like to be tabulated with those who 
find too modern art hard to bear. I like the 
use of front and back cover and the use of one 
artist’s work throughout an issue, but I, for 
one, need to be led more gradually to recog- 
nize “‘the poetry of objects” as presented this 
time. Perhaps I am at fault for not seeing 
beauty in what has been generally accepted; 
perhaps, as I said, I could be led to. I rather 
doubt it, but I’ll try to be open minded. 


Bradenton, Florida Marrua Stewart Lone 





EUROPEAN TOUR: 12 COUNTRIES; IFUW meeting, Zurich. 
June 16 — Sept. 15 

All-inclusive Price $1895. Sall Montreal, first class; Return Cannes, 

cabin class. Write Rachel M. Foote, 4414 University, Dalles, Texas, 
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Are We High-brow? 


As a member of a graduate seminar last year, 
I wrote a research paper on the American 
Association of University Women, stressing 
not only the history and organization of 
AAUW but also its relation to the present 
educational structure of the United States. 
My choice of AAUW as a topic for study was 
based on two reasons: first, I felt I needed to 
know more about the organization of which I 
was a member, and second, I had had the im- 
pression from time to time that the Associa- 
tion was a little “‘high-brow,” and I wanted 
to find out if that were so. In the course of my 
study, I was able to clear up those two points 
to my own satisfaction, and thought perhaps 
others might be interested in my reactions. 

I learned a great deal about AAUW. While 
I had known before that AAUW studies many 
phases of the educational problems of the day, 
I did not know or realize how thoroughly each 
phase is studied. I didn’t know that the or- 
ganization carries on so many activities with 
outside agencies, and that its officers are 
asked to serve in official capacities on national 
committees and boards. I hadn’t realized how 
carefully plans are made within the organiza- 
tion, and how those plans grow in breadth and 
scope as AAUW itself grows. 

Is AAUW high-brow? After completing my 
study, I decided that it is not. Its requirements 
for membership, which are set to correspond 
with the aims the Association is trying to 
achieve, mean that the organization neces- 
sarily represents a rather restricted section of 
the American public. Its members are primar- 
ily of the middle and higher class of American 
women who are interested in and willing to 
work hard for a more or less altruistic aim. To 
one who knows little about the way AAUW 
functions and the reasons for its existence, it 
may seem extremely selective. However, only 
by keeping its standards high can the Associa- 
tion keep its place in the educational world as 
an organization which holds to its purposes 


We have discovered—and published— 
ever 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
page brochure, WE CAR 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 
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to accomplish the ends set up by the Associ- 
ation. 

I am impressed with the progress that 
AAUW is making, and feel that all those who 
have helped to make this possible should be 
commended. I wish there were some way for 
everyone to gain my feeling of appreciation 
for a job that continues to be well done, as 
well as my growing realization of the possi- 
bilities within the organization for every 
AAUW member to help the cause of education 
in the United States today. 


New York, New York Dororny J. WEtcu 


In Defense of Current Literature 


A statement of opinion by members of the study 
group known as Current Literature 1, of the 
Allentown Branch of AAUW: 


Although the current novel has probably 
reached an all-time low on the chart of its de- 
velopment, we would still champion the study 
of Current Literature on the university level 
because it is a reflection of current ideas. Since 
current ideas, ideologies, philosophies, etc., 
are in a state of transition (perhaps the word 
chaos may be just as descriptive), our present 


How 


to make Housexeepino maybe 
a chore — but home- 
a career of making is definitely a 
career. In this new 
homemaking + edition two experts 
explain what makes a 


homemaker; how to 


MANAGEMENT 
in FAMILY 
LIVING 


Second Edition 


manage a home effi- 
ciently; how to make 
it a happy place; how 
to cope with credit, 
life insurance, sav- 
ings; how to ensure 
good food, clothing, 
recreation, and health 


by PAULENA NICKELL 
and 
JEAN MUIR DORSEY 


for all the family. 


1950 639 pages 


$4.75 


Send for book on 10-days’ 
approval. 


+ JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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literature can hardly be expected to rise above 
this level. Yet, for the discerning, i.e., those 
who approach it from a critical viewpoint and 
not from the best-seller lists, we believe it 
contains the very protoplasm of the future. 

University women should belong to that 
stratum of our civilization which is seeking to 
crystallize the raw material of contemporary 
thought into a workable philosophy for our 
times. To eliminate the whole field of current 
literature from such study would be an omis- 
sion that would throw the whole research out 
of balance. In present-day literature are the 
thoughts and reactions of characters whom we 
would never observe in our own special back- 
grounds. Frequently the author’s insight into 
the ideas and behavior of his subjects stimu- 
lates similar insight into our own. 

Furthermore, studying current literature 
at the university level implies some knowledge 
of the classics of other eras. This serves as a 
standard not only for evaluating the literary 
merit of the modern product, but also for an 
evaluation of the philosophy of the author in 
relation to his own time, as compared for 
example to Pope’s in the Age of Reason or 
Dreiser’s in the Age of Realism, etc. Thus, 
through acquaintance with authors past and 
present, we should be able to discern trends in 
the evolution of modern thinking, seeing per- 
haps of what they were an outgrowth, and 
in some measure, where these trends lead. 

If such an approach to the study of current 
literature could be encouraged and developed 


WMS MOSES SESE EIEIO EOE IEE OOH 
what is... 


the AAUW legislative program? 
the status of women program? 


Find answers to these questions, 
with practical suggestions for study 
and action programs in 


HANDBOOK FOR LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM CHAIRMEN...... 25 cents 


ASSIGNMENT IN HUMAN FREEDOM 
handbook for status of women chairmen 
free to members 40 cents to non-members 


send orders to 
AAUW HEADQUARTERS 


1634 Eye St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


in the study groups of AAUW, we feel it 
would be invaluable to any contribution the 
organization seeks to make to modern thought 
and education. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania PauLInE Evans 
Karin Kock, IFUW Vice-President 
and Swedish Cabinet Minister 


Last summer I was able to attend the open 
meetings of the IFUW Council in Denmark, 
and had interviews with several of our im- 
portant international members. Because of 
Dr. Karin Kock’s position in the International 
Federation of University Women (she was act- 
ing president during the war), and because of 
her appointment to an important post in the 
Swedish cabinet, I think AAUW members may 
be interested in the impressions I gleaned and 
in some of Dr. Kock’s own comments. 

Karin Kock’s appointment as head of one 
of the administrative departments of the 
Swedish government came when she was pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of Stock- 
holm. She says, “I did not exactly plan a po- 
litical career. But in 1933 I began seriously to 
study the economic problems of our country, 
and I became keenly interested in the way the 
Labor Government tackled those problems and 
solved them.” At that time she was economist 
in one of the largest banks of Stockholm. 

Dr. Kock in 1947 became Minister without 
Portfolio, in charge of various industrial and 
economic affairs. In 1948 she was appointed 
Minister of Food and Supply, with full cabinet 
status. In September 1948 she came to America 
as Sweden’s chief delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

One of the prominent women senators of the 
Swedish Parliament remarked: ‘‘We women of 
Sweden are very proud of Professor Kock in 
our Ministry; and her work has been so suc- 
cessful abroad and yet so satisfactory to our 
own people that we hope a precedent has been 
established. It is our earnest belief that for our 
Cabinet to have at least one woman in it will 
become a tradition.” 
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It is readily understood why the women of 
Sweden are devoted to Karin Kock, for her 
efforts in their behalf have been unceasing. 
**Yes, I have always held closest to my heart a 
wish for the betterment of the lives of our 
women and children. We realize that our chil- 
dren, as human material, are our greatest 
assets. It will serve the state better to provide 
well for them, rather than to attempt later to 
patch up wasted energies.” 

Speaking of the social welfare program of her 
country, Professor Kock said: “‘We now have 
social legislation which helps the standard of 
living of those in need also. This is based upon 
a strong sense of human values, the idea that 
actually we are our brother’s keeper and that 
every member of society is entitled to live in a 
decent manner, and that the community 
should be organized with that end in view. We 
believe, too, that every person’s life is bound 
up with the social and economic pattern of his 


end PAM : 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVIGS 


Fer our tree “beckle aad estimate 


a ndQoKyan ASOCATE N.Y. 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE 
RICH TO TRAVEL 


Our directory of passenger carrying freighters, ‘‘Travel Routes 
Around the World” describes hundreds of lower cost trips to 
Europe, West Indies, practically everywhere. 





And it also lists all liners and 250 airplane services. Now you 
can tell which are the lowest cost liners, which is the most 
interesting itinerary, how planes can take you to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Europe, South America, etc. Includes the lower- 
“coach” planes. 

One dollar brings ore this directory plus two priceless reports: 
(1) “Freighter Life,” which tells you what v bond voyaging 
is all about and (2) ‘our 40,000 word guide, * here to Find the 
Best in the Uni States, Canada and Mexioo 

Print name and address on sheet t of paper, ‘ask for “Travel 
Kit’ and mail with $1 bill to HARI . 
89 Concourse, Greenlawn, Long Island, 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE ana 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


OF 


community, all making for a feeling of mutual 
responsibility between the individual, the 
community, and the state. No support given to 
the individual is regarded as charity, but 
rather as assistance.” 

Of Sweden’s school system, Dr. Kock says: 
“Yes, that is another subject close to my 
heart. Just now we are making changes in our 
school system with three objects in view: more 
teachers, longer compulsory schooling, and 
more scholarships. Our aim is to provide wholly 
democratic educational opportunities. And for 
that reason I shall greatly enjoy visiting 
American schools and colleges.” 


Everett, Washington Epna Greco REpNER 


Bouquet 


Just a note to tell you how much I always en- 
joy the JournaL. My many household tasks 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 
A Specialized Bureau of Children’s Theatre 
NATIONAL TOURS BEING ARRANGED 
Inquire Now For Full Information 
STORYBOOK BALLET ¢« PUPPETS « DRAMA 


402 Times Building, New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


A FANTASTIC DANCE-PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


PUSS-IN-BOOTS 


Touring America 1950-51 


For information regarding dates, 
prices, address 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


PETER PAN — CINDERELLA — THE REBELLIOUS 

PRINCE — BEAUTY AND THE BEAST — THE KING 

OF THE GOLDEN RIVER — REBECCA OF SUNNY- 
BROOK FARM — OLD KING COLE 

Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and manners 


through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life of your com- 
munity and contributes liberally to your funds. 


THEATRE ARTS 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
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27th Season 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


OF THEATRE ARTS 


ae students are given professional stage training under recognized 
aduates are guaranteed one year’s erperience in paid road 
rite for catalog J. 
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YOU ARE THE REAL HEROINE 
OFTHIS TRUE STORY’ 


| . name may not be Agnes from the terror of a Japanese 
Newton Keith... but her gem 

story is your story... haunt- 

ing as the cry of your child 
, in the night, precious as { 
the warmth of your home, * 
intimate as the unspoken 4 
moments of love that bind § 
husband to wife. 
























prison camp. 


Here are the deep wells of 
courage that lie within a 
woman. Here are human 
| ties stronger than hate, space 
andtime.The powerful Book- 
of-the-Month reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest is now a 
remarkable motion picture! 


—— 


Few women may have lived 
Mrs. Keith’s personal expe- 
rience...her home in Borneo 
overrun by invasion ... her 
family torn apart by violence, 
yet bound together by the 
child who was its future and 
its hope... rearing her son 
with dignity in the midst of 
degradation ... shielding him 
with the warmth of her love 


LE TT a. LLL LEE LET 
eggs EP 


with Patric Knowles + Florence Desmond + Sessae Hayakawa 


Directed by Produced hy 


JEAN NEGULESCO + NUNNALLY JOHNSON 20. 


Seren Play by Nunnally Johnson * Based on the Book by Agnes Newton Keith CENTURY-FOX 
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are neglected when the mailman delivers the 
magazine. The illustrations are choice. In the 
last issue I found the article on Part-Time 
i;mployment hitting close to home. Keep up 
the good work. 


Altadena, Calif. Dorotuy KusHNER 


Not France, but Mexico 

No doubt your attention has been called to an 

error in the first article of the Summer num- 

ber (1949) of the JourNAL of the AAUW. 
Having learned in Mexico that Jaime Torres 

Bodet is regarded there as one of the greatest 

















IDEAL TIMING for 
All interested in ZURICH MEETING of IFUW 
Low cost study tours, including round trip by plane 
MONTREUX— International University 
MAYRHOFEN (Austria) * July 9-August 5 * $595 
PARIS—MAYRHOFEN + July 8-August 5 * $625 
Independent travel time from August 5—just in time 
for Conference in nearby Zurich—vuntil return from 
Paris August 14, 17, 28, 31 or September 2. 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


living Mexicans, I began reading the article 
under his name with interest, but was thrown 
into confusion when I read on the first page 
that he was the delegate of France. I have not 
yet figured out whether the article was by the 
French delegate or whether the word France 
was interpolated by mistake. 


Washington, D. C. Autice C. Evans 


Miss Evans’ second supposition is the cor- 
rect one. The interpolation of “France” in- 
stead of “Mexico” was a mistake for which 
we are most apologetic, both to Sr. Bodet and 
the nation he so brilliantly represents. 





CLUBS, SOCIETIES, CHURCHES, Etc. 


8-6. 


ADD $ AND $ TO YOUR TREASURY by par- 
ticipating in our Fund-Raising Projects. No in- 
vestment. Write for details. Bryan Company, 
Box 2025, South Bend 15, Ind. 





MARRIAGE BONDS AND FAMILY SECURITY 





need wise 
financial 
planning, 





MARRIAGE BONDS AND FAMILY SECURITY 





is the title of an Informational booklet designed to help young couples plan their financial futures. 
So many young wives have asked for background information on life Insurance, and so many 
newlyweds have wanted to know how families like thelr own are using It, that this booklet was 
prepared to answer their questions. Copies are available without charge, singly or In quantity for 


use In study programs. Write for yours to: 


(Mrs.) Marion Stevens Eberly, Director, Women’s Division, 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 


PAMPHLETS, KITS OF PUBLICATIONS, AND STUDY GUIDES ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN . . . SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. 
Interim report of the findings from re- 
plies to the Questionnaire Survey in 
Higher Education; together with An Out- 
line for Group Discussion. 25 cents 


Children’s Museum—How to Start One, 
by Jane B. Cheney and Louise S. Lemaire. 
15 cents 


Human Relations and Homemaking. A 
kit for young marrieds and others, in- 
cluding seventeen leaflets and sugges- 
tions for group study. $2.00 


Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 
study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling 
the part an AAUW branch played in a 
county-wide fight for better schools. 
$4.10 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium 
on federal aid to education, reprinted 
from the JOURNAL, Fall 1948 and January 
1949, 10 cents 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on 
the educational provisions in the Hoover 
Report, a bibliography, and reprints. 

10 cents 


Today’s Books for Children—and To- 
morrow's World, by Gladys Murphy 
Graham. 20 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Practical Hints on How to Work for 
More Women in Public Office. 10 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, 
discussion topics, and bibliography for 
each specialized agency. 30 cents 


The Atlantic Pact—Precedent or Ex- 
ception: Part |, Course of Negotiation; 
Part Il, A Summary of the Senate Debate 
on the Ratification of the Pact. 

Free to members; 20 cents to others 


The United States and Eastern Asia. A 
study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 
15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—When, How, Why. 
An eight-page booklet telling the IFUW 
story. Free 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Laws in the Making, by Marjorie L. 
Temple. A brochure on the progress of 
a bill through Congress. Free 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Group Tensions in the United States, 
by Edith Sherrard. An outline for com- 
munity study. 25 cents 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town. Branch projects show- 
ing discovery and expression of com- 
munity life and resources as well as the 
growth of member initiative. 65 cents 


Wichita Falls, Texas. A history of the 
development of the seven arts from the 


pioneer stage to the city of 50,000. 
$1.50 
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